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ROLLATOR 


® Apartment dweller, home owner, tenant... 
over a million women in all walks of life re- 
cently added their enthusiastic endorsement of 
Rollator Refrigeration in a nation-wide Essay 
Contest. 


® This merely is added proof of the wisdom of 
the apartment operator or home builder who 
installs Rollator Refrigeration. He does it 
because . . . he knows Norge will meet his 
most exacting requirements . . . because he 
knows that Norge costs less to own and oper- 
ate . . . because he knows the preference of 
women for Rollator Refrigeration . . . because 
he knows Norge has extra power—power to 
give unwavering refrigeration for extra years 
of constant use. 


® Only Norge has the Rollator mechanism, 
simple, powerful, almost everlasting. It will 
make cold and freeze ice in hottest weather 
and in the hottest kitchen . . . and there is a 
surplus of power for long-life performance. 


® The Norge cabinet occupies minimum ex- 
terior space and has maximum food storage 
capacity. It fits into the modern kitchen in 
both size and style, and fully meets the needs 
of the most particular housewife. 


® Wherever you may be... in town or coun- 
try ... there are nearby apartments or homes 
whose owners will gladly show.you their 
Norge installations and tell you of their satis- 
faction, 


® When you modernize, do it with Norge 
Rollator Refrigeration. 


SEE THE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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RADIO ADVERTISERS! 


With this receiver you can make 

positive listening-in check on your 

programs from any station, any- 
| where, at any time of day. 











GUARANTEED 


‘Round -the-World Reception 
For the First Time in Radio History 


a world tour via radio. Because it’s a new 

SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE there'll be 
no fussing and fumbling about— only one 
dial to tune, no coils to plug in, no trimmers 
to adjust carefully. Just use the convenient 
log furnished with the set and the foreign 
station you want— maybe 10,000 miles or 
more away — comes in on the dot. 


J usT turn a switch and—z-i-p! we're off on 


Let’s Start to Merrie England! 


Let’s try G5SSW, Chelmsford, England. Get it any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear peppy dance music 
from the Hotel Mayfair in London (Yes, those Britishers 
furnish music that’s as ‘“‘hot”’ as any orchestra in the 
States!). Then, too, there are world news broadcasts 
that telllisteners all over the far-flung British Empire 
the news of the day in the homeland. At 6:00 P.M. 
(Midnight London time) it’s thrilling to hear “Big Ben,” 
in the House of Parliament, strike the hour of midnight 


in a sonorous voice. 


Foreign Reception Every Day in the Year 
Tired of the English program, eh? Like something 
French? That’s easy—let’s go to gay Paree. 


Here’s Radio Colonial, Paris, France, and it is on the 
air for the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear those dulcet tones of 
a spirited Mademoiselle? What, you can’t understand 
French? Never mind, here’s an orchestra and a song. 
Music is a universal language. This is Monday—that’s 
lucky, for there’ll be an hour’s talk in English today 
about the encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Paris in 1935. 


10,000-Mile Distant Stations Guaranteed 

Unusual to get such reception? Not at all for this 
receiver. This new SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is 
guaranteed to bring it in like that—yes, absolutely 
guaranteed to bring in foreign stations 10,000 miles or 
more away, every day of every week in the year, with 
loud speaker volume. 


How can they make such a guarantee? Well, chiefly 
because the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is a 
custom-made receiver. It is built with as much care and 


precision as a fine watch. There’s skilled designing and 
engineering behind it too—as well as parts good enough 
to carry a five-year guarantee against failure. 


Most Perfect Tone Quality in Radio 


Want to hear some more? Sure! Where do you want 
to go? Germany? All right. Here’s Zeesen. It can be 
SCOTT-ed any morning between 9:30 and 11:00. From 
it you will hear about the grandest symphony concerts 
put on the air any place. You'll be glad your SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE has such exquisite tone. And 
it is exquisite tone! So perfect that, in a studio test, 
observers were unable to distinguish between the actual 
playing of a pianist and the SCOTT reproduction of 
a piano solo from a broadcasting station when the set 
and the pianist were concealed behind a curtain. 
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Tired of Germany? Then let’s jump to Spain on our 
“Magic Carpet.” Here’s EAQ, Madrid. Hear the casta- 
nets and guitars? Always typically Spanish music from 
this station between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. You'll enjoy 
EAQ doubly because they thoughtfully make their 
announcements in both English and their native tongue. 


Opera Direct from the Eternal City 


Want a quick trip farther south? Here’s Rome— 
12RO. The lady announcer’s voice is saying, “Radio 
Roma, Napoli.’’ From here, between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
daily, you’ll hear grand opera with its most gorgeous 
voices and with the finest accompaniments. 


So you want to hear what’s doing on the other side 
of the world now? That’s easy, let’s get up early and 
pick up VK2ME, from Sydney, Australia, any Sunday 
morning between 5:00 and 8:30 A.M., or VK3ME, 
Melbourne, any Wednesday or Saturday morning, 
between 4:00 and 6:30 A.M. Hear the call of the fameus 
bird of the Antipodes—the Kdokaburra, Thete’fl be 


dss rece ae 


an interesting and varied program, music, and always 
a talk on the scenic or industrial attraction of the 
country. 


Australian Stations Sound Close as Home 

Can I get Australia easily? Why, of course you can! In 
a test didn’t one SCOTT ALLWAVE pick up every 
regular program from VK2ME in Chicago, 9,500 miles 
away, over a whole year’s time? Quite a record? You bet! 
And what’s more, the programs received were recorded 
on phonograph records, and one was even played back 
to Australia over long distance telephone, and they 
heard it clear as a bell! That’s performance! 


These are but a few of the more than 200 foreign 
stations that may be heard by SCOTT owners. 


Tired of foreign travel? Well, let’s jog about the 
STATES—or Canada or Mexico—on the regular 
broadcast frequencies. Wonderful? You bet! There was 
never finer reception. Or you can eavesdrop on police 
calls, international phone transmission, gabbing ama- 
teur wireless telephony fans. Your fun with a SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE is unlimited. 


New Values! Prices Lowest Ever! 

Too expensive for you? Not at all! A SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE DELUXE won’t cost you more than any good 
model of an ordinary receiver. And it gives so much 
more in pleasure and satisfaction! 

You'd like to know more about it—the technical 
details, and proofs of those wonderful performances? 
Easy! Just tear out the coupon below, fill in your name 


and address, and maili t TODAY. 


THE E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Kavenswood Ave., Dept. F-112, Chicago, Ill. 


Tell me how I can have a SCOTT ALLWAVE 
DELUXE for a “Magic Carpet” of my own, and send 
me complete technical details, proofs of performance, 
and complete information. 


Name 


Address 


City : pide! HY State 
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Office of Lyon Van & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., showing Acousti-Celotex 
tiles on the ceiling. ‘The volume of noise 
was cut down beyond anything we had 
anticipated,” reports Frank A. Payne, man- 
ager. ‘Before the installation the noise 
was so bad we were contemplating install- 
ing noiselesstypewritersand bookkeeping 
machines. But this is now unnecessary.” 






* 


Business will be measurably in- 


‘ creased this fall, by a consider- 


able volume of repair and re- 
model work. Some of this will 
be seasonal, some of it deliber- 
ately planned to provide jobs, 
some of it inspired by low costs. 


Old figures should be rechecked. 
Estimates of only a few months 
ago may be completely out of 
line today. Costs may now be 
low enough to warrant im- 
provements that previously 
seemed out of the question. 
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— in your repair and re- 
model plans the installation of 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing 
Tiles. This improvement for office 
or auditorium, church or hospital is 
a simple matter. No special provi- 
sions are necessary. 


The Acousti-Celotex tiles are applied 
directly to the existing ceiling. The 
work is done easily and quickly with- 
out interrupting daily routine. 


This is an improvement that pays 
immediate dividends in more efficient 
work. As far as your own office is 
concerned, ask yourself this question: 
“Am I gambling 10% of my pay- 
roll against noise? ... And losing?” 
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echeck the old costs 


emodel now with... 


Acousti-Celotex for Sound Absorption 


Certainly many business men would 
have to answer that question affirma- 
tively. Yet for a very small invest- 
ment in Acousti-Celotex, office noise 
and clatter are absorbed. Efficiency 
is increased because peace and quiet 
reign. 

An important fact to remember— 
Acousti-Celotex is permanent, be- 
cause it can be painted repeatedly 
without losing any of its sound ab- 
sorbing effectiveness. Deep holes that 
penetrate the tiles (patented and ex- 
clusive) absorb sound within the ma- 
terial itself instead of at the surface. 


For further information write the 
Acousti-Celotex Service Bureau, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Let’s accept the Nov. 8 verdict— 
whatever it may be—like men and 
patriots. 


Wanted: More personal and less 
tax spending. 


Looks as if the turn in the long 
lane has come at the long last. 


Spreading work spreads revival. 


More black ink is making the out- 
look brighter. 


Anything not calculated to reduce 
unemployment is idle. 


America is becoming sold on a 
sales tax. 


Politics, after all, are but wavelets 


on the tide of economics. 


Adversity is a wonderful uni- 
versity! 


Isn’t Ford as much entitled to his 
political opinions as any editor? 


How long until Stalin ts all in? 


Foreigners are again realizing that 
American securities are the best in 
the world. 


Helping unemployment relief 1s 
self-help. 


Wouldn't a world ruled by Musso- 
linis mean a world at war? 


Our children will know prosperity 
—and depression, even as you and I. 


_ The most dangerous “Red” is red 
nk, 


Britain’s departure from the gold 
landard didn’t prove departure from 
depression. 


Prosperity will return! 
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RECOVERY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Ww 





My dear Mr. Forbes: 

I warmly commend your effort to aid in the 
recovery and reconstruction of business, industry 
and labor through your magazine. All efforts of 
this kind help to produce a united front in this 
battle. 


Yours faithfully, 


Asie 


OMATIA PUPT 10 LIBRA hy 
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100 Miles Per Hour* 


Auburn’s superior qualities, which 
make it possible for Auburn Twelves 
to break all stock car records for 
speed from 1 to 500 miles, also en- 
able Auburn to offer the buyer better 
designed, better engineered and bet- 
ter built automobiles, capable of 
finer performance and greater 


endurance. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
Division of Cord Corporation 
*Under American Automobile Association Super on, Auburn 
has broken all stock car records for speed. Fa 
100.7746 Aliles per Hlour for One Mile 
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International 


ROY D. CHAPIN 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


TL HE Fall of 1932 marks not only a physical 
and financial turning point in business but also 
a turn in the thinking of business men. 

For three years business has been on the 
defensive, its necessary aim to conserve what it 
could, and to strike a balance from which 
upward progress would be possible. 

That balance appears now to be reached, and 
once again business can look forward to 
achieving tangible results from energetic and 
intelligent enterprise. 


As individual businesses, as a nation, as 
citizens, we gain perspective by stopping for a 
moment to look back at that long road of 
progress which has been interrupted. We 
utilize that perspective by foreseeing a future 
of further growth, and by anticipating the 
directions which that growth will take. 

New courage, new insight, new management 
skill, new appreciation of human values should 
be the result of beginning, now, to think inten- 
sively in terms of Recovery and Reconstruction. 
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FACT and GOMMENT 


By B. C. 


@ 


HE first sentence in the first editorial in the first 

issue of Forbes fifteen years ago was: “Business 

was originated to produce happiness, not to pile up 
millions.” 

The banner at our editorial masthead was then, as now: 
“With all thy getting, get understanding.” It was supple- 
mented by these lines: 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Here are sentences from the same initiatory editorial : 


Too often in talking with so-called “successful” men I cannot ™ th » LONG with many “kicks’’ and criticisms, the founder 


but feel that they are making business an end and aim in itself, 
that they regard the multiplying of their millions and the exten- 
sion oi their works as the be-all and end-all of life, as life itself. 

Such men are sometimes happy in a feverish, hustling sort of 
way, much as a fly placed in a tube of oxygen is furiously happy 
until life burns out. 

But they have no time for the tranquil, finer, deeper joys of 
living. They are so obsessed with the material that they cannot 
enjoy the immaterial, the intangible, the ideal, the spiritual— 
quiet thought, self-communion, reflection, poise, inward happi- 
ness, domestic felicity, an evening of conversation on the things 
that do not pass, sober self-analysis conducive to unselfish human 
service. 

What profiteth it a man to gain uncounted riches if he thereby 
sacrifices his better self, his nobler qualities of manhood? 

I find as the years pass that more and more men of achieve- 
ment and wealth are becoming increasingly concerned over their 
reputation, over the regard in which they are held by their 
fellowmen. ; 

It’s a healthy sign, a gratifying sign. 

The trouble is, however, that this solicitude for the public’s 
esteem very often comes only after a life of wholly self-centered, 
selfish, grasping endeavor, a life based on the devil-take-the- 
hindmost plane. 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, elsewhere in this issue, 

says: ‘Possibly the greatest contribution of the post- 
war era has been the recognition accorded by management 
to the importance of the human element in our industria! 
life.” 

May the founder of Forzes make a confession? The 
motive underlying the creation of Forses was exactly that 
objective—the furthering of better understanding between 
employers and employees, between the strong and the 
weak, between the high and the low, between the rich 


FORBES 


and the poor, between the haves and the have-nots. 

It was foreseen fifteen years ago that, unless those 
who ruled were understandingly interpreted to those 
ruled, unless those who ruled could be induced to treat 
more humanely those whom they ruled, and that unless 
the ruled imbibed a more sympathetic understanding of 
their rulers, this country would be in danger of suffering 
political and social upheavals disastrous alike to employers 
and employed. 


has received two profoundly appreciated compli- 
ments, namely, the passage by various labor bodies of 
resolutions endorsing this publication’s stand on the 
seven-day week, the twelve-hour day, and other labor 
reforms; and the volunteered statement by the president 
of one of America’s foremost industrial corporations, now 
famous for its conscientious effort to provide steady 
employment and to mitigate the hardships of unavoidable 
employment, “Forbes was mainly responsible for starting 
my mind working on a plan to provide more considerate 
treatment for workers, especially in times of stress.” 
Progress has been made in developing understanding 
between managements and men, between capital and labor, 
between the haves and the have-nots—more progress than 
achieved in any other land on the face of the earth. 
Have not British and other industrialists and labor lead- 
ers visited this country for the express purpose of learn- 
ing how so many of our great business organizations have 
developed among their workers a loyalty, au energy, an 
enthusiasm not matched elsewhere ? 
Ponder, likewise, what has happened since the whole 
world, as the aftermath of war, was plunged into economic 
demoralization and distress. Mainly because of our 


unequalled industrial advance, the United States has been 
afflicted by a total unemployment here transcending that 
of any other nation—approximately 10,000,000, it is popu- 
larly estimated here, against 5,000,000 in Germany, almost 
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3,000,000 in Britain, 1,000,000 in France. Yet there has 
been unprecedented absence of labor troubles; indeed, 
fewer than in all previous depression periods, though the 
number thrown idle then was not nearly so large. 

This is incontestably one fruit of the more enlightened, 
more sympathetic understanding evolved between execu- 
tives and employees, achieved by the increased recognition 
of the vital importance of treating workers humanely and 
by increased recognition by labor and labor leaders of 
their responsibilities and of the fairer attitude of execu- 
tives. 

A child once described salt as “The thing which makes 
meat taste nasty when it doesn’t have it.” 

That always has been ForBeEs’ conception of sentiment, 
of humaneness in business. 

ForBEs has not set the world on fire; it has fallen 
infinitely short of its ultimate objective. But it has no 
conscious guilt of having failed to strive sincerely and 
consistently to “season” business with the salt of senti- 
ment and humaneness. 


HAT of the future? 
Industry must consistently. cultivate completer 
“understanding.” 

Also, industry, in very self-preservation, must improve 
its code of ethics. 

The alarming inroads of government in business have 
come because business has not conducted itself satisfac- 
torily to the public, either morally or managerially. Ras- 
cality has incited regulation. Industry’s failure to provide 
adequately for its own has fostered more and more State 
intervention, and threatens far-reaching, perhaps crip- 
pling, social legislation. 

The next fifteen years should—must—bring broader 
and deeper regard for the public’s and labor’s wellbeing. 

In order that industry may act humanely towards its 
workers and act in the public interest, it is essential that 
industry operate intelligently, efficiently, farsightedly. 

Fores aims to contribute towards this vital end. 


ANAGING EDITOR CHAPIN HOSKINS thus 
outlines this phase of Forses’ triune objective, 
Information, Interpretation, Inspiration: 

“How to restore and maintain employment. How to 
raise wages above the levels to which they have fallen. 
How to assure each individual fuller, freer, more profit- 
able use of his faculties and energies. How to give this 
individual, while he works, reasonable assurance of future 
safety for his dependents and himself. These are some 
of the important human questions about which thousands 
of employers and employing executives are to-day seri- 
ously concerned. 

“The answers lie, not in the field of morals, but in that 
of management. 

“How to reduce, for the individual company, to-day’s 
wastes in distribution and selling. How to assure for each 
corporation and individual proprietor within an industry 
fair opportunity to conduct business legitimately, and how 
to protect an industry as a whole against the rivalry and 
competition of other aggressive industries. How to make 
possible a reasonable profit for legitimate service. 


9 


“The practical, work-a-day solution to each of these 
questions involves the lives of tens of millions of people. 

“Those who succeed in business by shaping their activi- 
ties to a pattern of sound management (which some may 
wish to call “scientific management”) are usually idealists. 
Though their ideals may soar less high than those of some 
professedly or sincerely interested in human welfare, 
their actual contribution to the betterment of human rela- 
tions in business is likely to be far greater than that of 
those who have the right intentions but the wrong practice. 

“It is the realization of this intensely practical side of 
the whole great problem of mankind’s progress that has 
caused ForBEs to give more and more attention within the 
past two years to the useability of its editorial contents. 

“The successful business man of to-day—the man who 
would achieve his high ideals—must know what is hap- 
pening in the business world about him. He must know 
the conditions to which his affairs will be subject, and 
where and when will be the best opportunities for his 
activities. He must keep abreast of progress in the tech- 
nique of selling, manufacturing, financial control and 
executive management. He must develop and maintain 
a sound personal savings, insurance and investment 
program. 

“Recognition of the great need for increasing attention 
to human relationships has guided the editorial policy of 
Fores from its first issue. Recognition of these newer 
needs, which in the next fifteen years will be greatly 
intensified, is an integral and vital part of the Fores of 
to-day. With every issue, the magazine strives to be more 
and more practical, useable, helpful in the making of 
legitimate business profits, the development of essential 
business stability, the achievement of practicable business 
ideals.” 

We consecrate ourselves anew, on this our Fifteenth 
Anniversary, to our original aim—that ultimate goal of 
all—the hastening of the brotherhood of man through the 
universal acceptance and practice of the Golden Rule. 


Only a man’s motives and missions make him great. 


€ 


Many an ill is cured by prefixing it with a “w.” 


Hew to the dotted line. 


Diamonds are chunks of coal that stuck to their job. 


Our best possessions are our thoughts and our friends. 


Look out for Number One alone and you'll dread being 
alone. 


We all are radio announcers all through life. 


Organise, systematise, deputize, realize. 


God hasn’t gone into bankruptcy. 
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O-DAY’S greatest necessity 
is for business to look ahead. 
Only as we dream dreams, for- 
mulate hopes, shape goals, can 
we hope to achieve real progress. 
The six specially written state- 
ments which follow are in no 
sense forecasts. They are cour- 
ageous and thoughtful expres- 
sions of a new business idealism 
which, translated into action, may 
have profound effect upon the 
future. 


By CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Chairman of the Board, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation 


pong Mr. Forbes asked me to 
put down on paper what I hope 
to see in the next fifteen years, my 
mind naturally turned to the fifty 
years in which I have been engaged 
in industry. 

Which of those years seem to have 
been the best? Or, putting it an- 
other way, what has been the line of 
progress that we can profitably fol- 
low for the future? That there has 
been a line of progress no thoughtful 
person can dispute. We have had a 
long session of the doldrums during 
the past three years which tend to 
make us lose sight of the general up- 
ward trend in the past half century. 

Judging by our successes and by 
our mistakes, I hope that the policy 
of business in the next fifteen years 
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will be to build upon the solid 
achievements which have been de- 
veloped in our time. 

It is the fashion to talk of the past 
dozen years as though they were a 
period of thoughtless extravagances, 
a wild era of boom practices. This 
is far from being the whole story. 
There was over-expansion and over- 
confidence, but, during these times, 
industry made many advances. 

Possibly the greatest contribution 
of the post-war era has been the 
recognition accorded by management 
to the importance of the human ele- 
ment in our industrial life. When 
the history of these years is written, 
men of the future will observe that 
this is the first period of its kind free 
from vast strikes and riots. 

Industry since the war has taken 
its workers into its confidence so that 
the employee has, and feels that he 
has, a stake in the success of the 
concern for which he is working. 

Employ ee representation, employee 
relief plans, pension programs, sav- 
ings systems, and the protection of 
the employees’ health and safety have 
become established as a normal and 
accepted part of industrial operations. 

These policies have stood the test 
of hard times. I am happy to see 
that most of our major corporations 
have continued to emphasize this part 
of their activities, and are taking an 
even greater interest than ever before 
in the status of their employees. 

Another post-war development 
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which we need to preserve is the ad- 
vance in the intelligence of corporate 
management. 

Most of the men in management 
to-day have come up from the ranks. 
They have been educated in the 
school of hard knocks. But they 
have also either educated themselves 
in their spare hours or had the ad- 
vantages of formal schooling. One 
cannot name any leading industrialist 
to-day who is lacking in an intensive 
education, even though he may be 
self-taught. The responsibilities of 
the heads of our large corporations 
are so great that no one can continue 
to hold such a position unless he is 
thoroughly prepared for the task. It 
is a splendid thing that many of our 
large universities are devoting greater 
attention than ever before to training 
for business leadership. Not so long 
ago the Wharton School at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was the only 
institution of its sort. Now there are 
at least a half dozen splendid schools 
of this nature. 

With this growing appreciation of 
the need for scientific training in 
business we may look forward to a 
growing understanding by business 
leaders of the complex problems of 
modern industry. 

Closely allied to this advance in 
the good management of business is 
the realization by business executives 
that the conduct of Government has 
an important effect on the welfare of 
industry. 
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By DANIEL STARCH 
: American Association of Advertising 
2 Agencies 


HOPE to see in business, in the 
next fifteen years: 

1. A very much larger body of 
facts about business, particularly the 
distribution side of it, upon which 
executives may base judgment. 

2. More imagination and open- 
mindedness in the use of such facts. 

3. Greater follow through in 
measuring results and costs, and in 
bringing costs and results in line with 
the objectives set. 

These are very broad and compre- 
hensive expectations but I believe 
that the greatest shortcomings of 
business to-day are on these three 
points. We need far more facts, I 
mean reliable, practical business facts. 
An appalling amount of business is 
being done, and must necessarily be 
done, on hunch just because the facts 
are not available, but most of the re- 
quired facts could be obtained if we 
used our ingenuity to devise means 
for getting them, and were industri- 
ous enough actually to secure them. 

It is the unusual business execu- 
tive who has the imagination and the 
open-mindedness to see the signifi- 
cance of facts and to build new plans 
in the light of such facts. The closed 
mind is one of the greatest obstacles 
to business progress. 

It is also the exceptional executive 
who has the full measure of capacity 
to follow through completely on plans 
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6 Men’s Goals 
for the Next 15 Years 


laid out. Many well laid plans come 
to naught even though they are set 
up and put into operation, simply be- 
cause there is no control exercised 
over the execution of the plan. No 
check-up is made on the progress in 
carrying out the plan and no meas- 
ures are taken to see that suitable 
efforts are made to complete the pro- 
gram. 


By FREDERICK H. ECKER 


President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


IFTEEN years is a long time to 

look ahead, in any line of busi- 
ness. That is particularly true in any 
business that has shown so large an 
increase in the volume and variety of 
its services during the past fifteen 
years or more as has life insurance. 
The present volume in force in all 
United States legal-reserve companies 
is about $109,000,000,000. In the 
previous fifteen years it more than 
quadrupled, and in the fifteen years 
prior to 1916 it had nearly trebled. 
I look forward to doubling the 
volume of protection for dependents 
during the next fifteen years. I ex- 
pect this not only because past growth 
gives ground for encouragement as 
to the vitality behind the market, but 
also for other reasons. One of these 
is that the proportion of national in- 
come that goes to pay the gross cash 
premiums on this coverage is still less 
than five cents per dollar. Another 
is that the amount of protection per 
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capita is still ridiculously small—run- 
ning at less than $900 for this coun- 
try. 

A type of insurance which was just 
beginning to get under way fifteen 
years ago, but has meanwhile de- 
veloped to a great extent in provid- 
ing the population with coverage and 
in improving human relations in in- 
dustry, is group insurance; and that, 
in turn, has developed sub-types 
which have been growing rapidly. 
Not only life, but also accident and 
health and in recent years annuities, 
have become increasingly popular on 
the group basis. I look forward par- 
ticularly to great expansion in an- 
nuity coverage on both the group and 
the individual basis. Indeed, the 
growth which has already material- 
ized is gratifying, even though I be- 
lieve we have not yet scratched the 
surface of probable demand. It may 
be a surprise to the readers of 
Forses that in 1931 about five per 
cent. of all premium income of 
United States’ legal-reserve com- 
panies was in the form of payments 
to purchase annuities of either the 
individual or the group form. Five 
years before, it was only about 2 per 
cent., and five years before that less 
than 1 per cent. of the combined 
premium income. There has also de- 
veloped a heavy backlog of demand 
for protection against accident, on 
both the group and the individual 
basis ; and I feel that it will take some 
time for us to catch up with that de- 
mand, too. 

Security is what we deal in and we 
expect in the next fifteen years to do 
much toward assuring a_ greater 
volume and a greater variety of 
security against personal hazards 
that are soundly insurable. 


By EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN 


Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research 
HE science of management, 
which has largely been in a 
formative state, but under constant 
development, during the past ten 
years, will make important progress 
during the next decade. This science, 
the most intricate and useful of all, 
can advance only as its basic knowl- 
edge becomes more exact and au- 
thentic. Its fundamentals therefore 
(Continued on page 51) 
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HE type of characteristic Amer- 
ican leader has changed in the 
last fifteen years. 

Fifteen years ago I wrote a book, 
*Men Who Are Making America,” 
and among the fifty who were then 
acknowledged as foremost in indus- 
try, finance, business were: 


Samuel Insull 

Cyrus H. 
McCormick 

J. P. Morgan 

John H. Patterson 

John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. 

Julius Rosenwald 

Charles M. Schwab 

Henry C. Frick James Stillman 

Elbert H. Gary Theodore N. Vail 

Daniel Guggenheim Frank W. Woolworth 


J. Ogden Armour 
Alex. Graham Bell 
Andrew Carnegie 
H. P. Davison 
Robert Dollar 
James B. Duke 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
Henry Ford 


Of the fifty, only seventeen are 
still alive. 

Of these seventeen, seven have re- 
tired from the dominating positions 
they then held, namely, James A. 
Farrell, August Heckscher, Samuel 
Insull, Cyrus H. McCormick, John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Frank A. Vanderlip. 

What is the most conspicuous dif- 
ference between the new school and 
the old school leaders? 

The newer men are, as a rule, es- 
sentially teamworkers ; the older men 
were essentially individualists. Most 
of the old-time leaders were what 
might be called employers ; most pres- 
ent-day giants are, rather, executives. 

There is another notable differ- 
ence: Leaders in the passing genera- 
tion very often were autocratic, 
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WALTER C. TEAGLE 


whereas their suc- 
cessors mostly are 
democratic. 

Let us start 
with the largest 
enterprise in the 
world, American 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph. Its head 
fifteen years ago, 
Mr. Vail, was an 
individualist of in- 
dividualists, an 
undiluted auto- 
crat. Walter S. 
Gifford, now pres- 
ident, is of totally different type, a 
teamworker, a co-worker, a delegater 
of authority, his door always open to 
associates, democratic. 

Consider the largest organizations 
in the gigantic motor industry. 
Henry Ford con- 
tinues his Czar- 
like rule — al- 
though his only 
son, Edsel, falls 
into the modern 
category. Where- 
as William C. Du- 
rant, old-time head 
of General Mo- 
tors, was dictator- 
ial, a lone-hand 
player, often mak- 
ing momentous 
decisions without 
consulting even 
his most impor- 
tant executives, 
Alfred P. Sloan 
has consistently 
followed a polar 
opposite course. 
His colleagues are 
not only constant- 
ly consulted, but 
unless they can be 
sincerely con- 
vinced of the wis- 
dom of a pro- 
posed step, Mr. 
Sloan refrains 
from taking it. 
He has no secrets 
from his col- 
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Business 


Old Style—} - 


By B. C. 


leagues. He regards teamwork as 
essential to effective operation of a 
mammoth enterprise. 

Owen D. Young is an outstanding 
example of the transformation. His 
predecessor at the helm of General 
Electric, Charles A. Coffin, was of 
the pioneer, individualistic, employer 
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type, concentrating on the affairs 
of the company he had built up. 

The finest examples of present-day 
leaders possess a broader and deeper 
view of their civic and social respon- 
sibilities. Men like Young, Gifford, 
Sloan, Walter C. Teagle, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Frederick H. Ecker, Charles 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 





0. P. VAN SWERINGEN 





ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 





EUGENE G. GRACE 


M. J. VAN SWERINGEN 


M. Schwab, An- 
drew W. Robert- 
son, Thomas J. 
Watson, Sewell 
Avery, Alexander 
Leggeand William 
H. Woodin gladly 
shoulder patriotic 
services entailing 
heavy drafts upon 
their time and vi- 
tality. Mr. Young’s 
chief associate in 
General Electric, 
Gerard Swope, has 
exercised notable 
leadership in evolving and executing 
up-to-date, progressive labor plans, 
a matter which rarely occupied the 
minds of old leaders. 

Carnegie, Frick, Gary have passed 
from the world of steel. Mr. Schwab 
is still titular head 
of the _ colossal 
Bethlehem Steel, 
but the active man- 
agement is in the 
hands of a modern 
executive, Eugene 
G. Grace, a tre- 
mendously dy- 
namic worker, 
while the Steel 
Corporation is 
now headed by 
Myron C. Taylor, 
who is a cross be- 
tween the old and 
the new. 

The largest in- 
surance company 
in the world, Met- 
ropolitan Life, 
formerly was 
headed by a shin- 
ing individualist, 
Haley Fiske, Na- 
poleonic, dictator- 
ial, infinitely ener- 
getic, yet as pro- 
gressive after he 
had passed life’s 
allotted span as the 
most youthful ex- 
ecutive. His suc- 
cessor, Mr. Ecker, 
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is a sharer of responsibility, a be- 
liever in co-operative effort, public 
spirited, laudably active pro bono 
publico. Incidentally, America’s fore- 
most insurance companies such as 
Prudential, Equitable, New York 
Life, have succeeded in winning as 
directing heads men of a caliber not 
excelled in any other line of business. 

The early years of this century saw 
in aggressive power James J. Hill 
and Edward H. Harriman, arch in- 
dividualists. They have to-day no 
successors. Our great railway sys- 
tems now are headed by executives 
of modern pattern, men who confine 
their attentions to one system. The 
Van Sweringen brothers are the only 
exceptions. 

America’s towering banking figures 
of yesteryear likewise have left no 
comparable successors. The places 
occupied by the original J. P. Mor- 
gan, James Stillman, George F. Bak- 
er, Jacob H. Schiff, have not been 
filled by men of similar make-up. 
Banking, too, has become more and 
more a field for teamwork. Inci- 
dentally, the House of Morgan is in- 
comparably more influential at this 
moment than even in the heyday of 
the late J. P. Morgan’s power. 

John D. Rockefeller was of the 
old school; his successor as head of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Mr. 
Teagle, is of the new school. John 
D., Jr., belongs to neither; he is a 
unique American product. 

The far-flung utility world con- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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15 Years of Management Progress 


—and What the Future Holds 


HROUGH the business world’s 
i we fifteen years there flows 

one common management 
theme: the development of new 
business tools based on the analytical 
approach to business problems—stan- 
dard costs, budgets, inventory con- 
trol, cost accounting for sales, sales 
analysis. But actual use of these 
techniques has lagged; few com- 
panies have adopted them all. 

The next fifteen years are almost 
certain to be ditferent. 

We now have the methods. The 
coming job of grinding out profits 
from operations rather than reaping 
them from price increases will force 
their use. Subordinate business posi- 
tions to-day are honeycombed with 
young men schooled in these new 


By 
HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


techniques. Watch for things to hap- 
pen as they win their way up by prac- 
tical accomplishment. 

And in the next fifteen years, we 
are going to hear more of “optimum” 
and less of “maximum”. Business is 
just learning that maximum size and 
maximum sales do not necessarily 
mean maximum profits, and that 
business success must be measured 
not by activity but by net earnings 
on investment. There will be more 
seeking for the optimum point, the 
point at which returns on the invest- 
ment are highest. There will be less 
blind worship of the maximum. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


APPENINGS of past signifi- 

cance and of future promise in 

this field of management have been: 

1. The tendency to replace the 

“one-man” organization with the 
functional organization. 

The use of a corps of specialized 
experts, while not yet widely adopted 
by business, has made more effective 
the use of man-power, and has writ- 
ten on the organization charts of a 
number of companies names strange 
indeed to the business man of 1917— 
“Economist”, “Statistician”, “Mer- 
chandise Manager”, “Stylist”. It has 
put new significance into other names, 
particularly “Controller’’. 

2. The development of the budget 
as a business tool and of the con- 
troller as its administrator. 

Although not yet widely used, the 
budget has proved its worth as a 
guardian of business profits with 
those companies which have installed 
and intelligently operated it. 

Planning—an attempt at a rational 
approach to the business future—may 
be the next great management de- 
velopment. 

Whether they are successful or not, 
attempts at planning will bring with 
them a greater functional division of 
organization and a wider use of the 
budget. 

3. Recognition of the fact that 
purchasing means more than price 





comparison and that it is a function 
of first importance. 

To the future belong new purchas- 
ing techniques—open bidding and 
open base pricing, for example. 

4. In corporation finance, overcap- 
italization, the rise in popularity of 
common stocks, and the development 
of a tendency to substitute stocks for 
bonds. 

The next fifteen years will be a 
period of writing down assets and 
capitalization, and of less use of 
short-term notes to finance activities 
which should be financed by long- 
term securities. The trade accept- 
ance will make inroads on the use of 
open-book credit, but abuses of it 
will arise and it will by no means 
supersede present methods of provid- 
ing for current financial needs. 

5. The mechanization of the office. 

With an ever-increasing depend- 
ence on statistics, business will turn 
more and more to the use of office 
machines. And office methods will 
borrow from the factory. Already, 
a few companies have specialized 
their clerical labor in typing and bill- 
ing, and have paid employees on a 
production basis. 

6. Accounting’s contribution to 
production through cost accounting ; 
the first signs of a similar penetration 
into marketing ; clarification of some 
accounting practices, such as general 


recognition that earned and capital 
surplus should be separated. But 
much remains to be done in defining 
depreciation, appreciation and other 
disputed terms. 

The future will see the extension 
of cost accounting to sales, indepen- 
dent auditing of financial statements, 
and (with general adoption of bud- 
geting and of the analytical method) 
a growth in the accountant’s influence 
in business thought and procedure. 


CO-OPERATION 


i? the past fifteen years, the trade 
association movement has built up 
tremendous momentum. Major fea- 
tures of this eventful period have 
been : 

1. New trade associations, national 
and local, have been organized in 
large numbers. 

2. With the exception of open 
price fixing, trade associations as a 
group have carried on every conceiv- 
able activity. For the most part, 
however, the individual trade associa- 
tion has confined itself to relatively 
few of the activities open to it. 

3. Co-operative advertising, sales 
promotion and market research have 
been carried on for the first time on 
an important scale. 

4. The average trade association 
has been dominated by a psychologi- 
cal attitude more nearly approaching 
that of an employee of its industry 
than that of a leader. 

5. The full development of the 
trade association’s usefulness has 
been hampered by the uncertainty of 
what it can and what’it cannot legally 
do. 

In the next fifteen years, we may 


-expect that: 


1. Trade associations will place 
increased emphasis on market re- 
search. 

2. They will assume more leader- 
ship. This leadership will carry with 
it added authority ; and the authority 
will be gained from the trade associa- 
tion’s added value to individual com- 
panies, reaching a point eventually 
where expulsion or resignation from 
membership will be a disastrous pun- 
ishment. 

3. With the expectancy of a stable 
or a lower price level, eliminating the 
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profits from appreciation, the trade 
gssociation’s services in promoting 
better management methods will 
become essential. 

4. Trade associations will co-oper- 
ate with each other in the interchange 
of mutually valuable management 
information and trade statistics. 

5. More accurate definitions of the 
legal rights of trade associations will 
remove an important barrier to fur- 
ther progress. 

6. Such measure of industrial self- 
control and planning for the future 


as will be attained will largely be 
sponsored and pushed through the 
trade association. 

7. Each association will broaden its 
activities to include, among others, 
the compilation of complete industry 
statistics, the development of uniform 
accounting practices, education in 
economics, market research, and the 
determination of common and desir- 
able financial and management ratios. 

8. The consolidation of duplicating 
trade associations will add much 
strength to the movement. 


PRODUCTION 


UT of the past fifteen years rise 
QO three major achievements in 
production : 

1. The increased productivity of 
the average worker. From 1900 to 
1917, output per worker increased 
less than 25 per cent.; the following 
fifteen years witnessed a rise of 
nearly 40 per cent., exceeding 100 per 
cent. in automobiles and tires*. 

2. The increase in the total volume 
of physical production. 

3. The decrease in manufacturing 
costs. 

To reach these goals, machines and 
tools have been improved; power— 
especially electric power—has been 
more widely used ; industrial research, 
improved personnel methods, safety 
campaigns, have contributed their 
share. Standard costs, distinctly a 
product of the period from 1917 to 
1932, have made the control of pro- 
duction costs almost an exact science. 


And all these factors, combined with 
the use of conveyors and interchange- 
able and standard parts, have made 
mass production possible. 

Throughout this period, the inti- 
mate management of the small plant 
has, on the whole, made it more effi- 
cient than the large one. This fore- 
shadows a coming trend—decentrali- 
zation, in which scattered and rela- 
tively small plants will manufacture 
parts: to be assembled at locations 
close to markets. The conventional 
manufacturing plant may give way 
to one that is artificially lighted and 
ventilated, carrying personnel effi- 
ciency to a new high point. And 
statistics and mathematics will be 
increasingly used in working out pro- 
duction methods, schedules, costs, and 
controls. Eventually, the production 
man may need a thorough knowledge 
of the higher mathematics if he is to 
keep pace with his competitors. 


RETAILING 


UTSTANDING developments 
of the past fifteen years in 
retailing have been: 

1. The rise of the chain store, espe- 
cially in the drug, grocery, staple dry 
goods, and notions fields; and the 
decline of the unit store. One factor 
in this rise has been quantity purchas- 
ing; others of equal, if not more, 
importance have been improved meth- 
ods of sales promotion, better inven- 
tory control, higher rate of stock- 
turn, and the elimination of duplica- 
tion in distribution. A disturbing 
element, however, has been the scram- 
ble for store sites at any price. That 
phase now has passed, but it has left 
behind a trail of financial wreckage. 

2. A concurrent but less spectacu- 
lar increase in department store 
chains. Inherently ill suited to chain 
operations because of organization 
complexities and emphasis on style 
merchandise, the department store 
chain has been a financial rather than 
an operating liaison. It is doubtful 


p_ bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
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if there exists in the department store 
field a single example of the true 
chain, with its highly centralized con- 
trol and buying. 

‘3. Domination of the style mer- 
chandise field by the department 
store. During this period, the de- 
partment store has reached the peak 
of its power; but increasing ex- 
penses per dollar of sales and top- 
heavy organizations are indications of 
instability. 

4. The organization by wholesalers 
of voluntary chains of independent 
stores to help them hold their outlets 
against chain store competition. 

What’s ahead in retailing ? 

1. First of all, continiked develop- 
ment of the chain in fields in which 
it has been successful in the past; 
competition between chains (which 
already has begun to appear) replac- 
ing competition between chain and 
independent ; as a phase of this com- 
petition, an increase in the services 
(credit, delivery) offered by chains; 
as expenses of the chains offering 
service increase, the establishment of 
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new chains which return once more 
to the price basis; a tendency toward 
larger average sales per store gained 
by the elimination of unprofitable 
units and consolidations of several 
small ones into larger single units; 
and a major effort to improve the 
public relations of chain stores. 

2. A decline in the department 
store’s share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, with specialty stores cutting into 
its sales of style merchandise and 
staple dry goods and notions chains 
cutting into fast-moving goods. To 
stem this tide, department stores will 
cut expenses by consolidating deliv- 
eries, eliminating competitive bidding 
for charge accounts, limiting mer- 
chandise returns, and dropping other 
non-essential service features offered 
to attract patronage at any cost; they 
will move from downtown shipping 
districts to locations more accessible 
to the shopper; and they will drop 
highly styled merchandise and con- 
fine themselves largely to fast-mov- 
ing lines. 

3. Independent stores will recede 
further, leaving the mass markets to 
the chain, and concentrating on 
specialty markets, those in sparsely 
populated sections, and those demand- 
ing extra service features. 

4. The voluntary chain will con- 
tinue to grow; but eventually it may 
either disappear as such, or become 
a chain in fact, with the sponsors 
owning the stores. 


MARKETING 


ROM the tumult of marketing’s 
past fifteen years stand out these 
noteworthy developments: 

1. First indications of a statistical 
and analytical appruach to marketing 
problems—selective selling, determi- 
nation of profitable and unprofitable 
customers and commodities, sales 
budgeting, cost accounting for sales. 

2. The rise of merchandising—the 
determination by research and test of 
what type of goods will meet exist- 
ing or potential demands, the prepa- 
ration of those goods for the market 
(packaging, for example), and the 
scientific selection of methods of get- 
ting them into the hands of consum- 
ers. 

3. The increase in branded mer- 
chandise and in advertising. 

4. The decline in the influence of 
the wholesaler, a result partly of 
forces beyond his control, such as the 
increase in manufacturers’ branded 
goods, the desire of many producers 
to sell direct to outlets, hand-to- 
mouth buying, chain stores, the 
decline of the country store. 

5. The extension of instalment 
selling to such newly developed types 
of merchandise as automobiles, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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internationai Business Machines 
To-day’s clean-cut time-clock is 
less reminiscent of an upright piano 


Bucyrus Bal 
Electricity takes the steam out of sté 
shovel; rocks fly faster and at lower ¢ 
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International Business Machines Ford Motor Co. he ccs oi his fi 


Pencils wore out, arms ached, from operating 1917’s “automatic” tabulating and 1917: An outstanding “buy.” 1932: The sal, 
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vertical sorting machines. Below are to-day’s versions in a mechanized office price range, twice the number of cy 
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General Electric Co. 


That pointed tip pricked many a hand; now, we have 
tipless bottoms, inside frosted bulbs, softer light 









General Electric Co. 


The bland expression of yesterday’s street car gives way to one of bulldog 
determination to get somewhere, to get there fast, and to bring back lost passengers 
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estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 











American Radiator Co. 


W 
It took an artful touch to tame the old Guarded by a formidable knight-in-armor, 1917’s cellar was a place to keep away from. 
electric range, as the lady at the top knew To-day, a cleaner and more easily handled furnace turns it into a recreation room 
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Aeronautical Chamber al Coliaeens 
eople gasped at aviation’s startling progress when they viewed streamlined design and enormously improved engines make the 
is five-seater “transport” shortly after the War. To-day, 1932 airplane a revelation in change. Yet fifteen years from 
*y would gasp at the idea of going up in it. Closed cabins, now we will be smiling at to-day’s “last word” in airplanes 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


OME fear increasing leisure. I 

do not. Some deplore the ma- 
chine age which produces it. I do 
not. We do not use our leisure as 
rapidly as the machine creates it. So 
we have moral delinquencies and 
crime, unemployment, under-con- 
sumption, paralysis in circulation of 
money and goods. Under the tragic 
tension of our own incapacity, we 
blame the machine. It cannot answer 
back.—Herbert Hoover. 


Our banks can and must be made 
safer. The individual banker must 
exert himself to the utmost to see 
that his own bank is conducted along 
sound lines. But beyond this the 
individual banker must unite with the 
others to throw their combined influ- 
ence into the scales on the side of a 
stronger banking system.—Francis 
H. Sisson, president, American Bank- 
ers Association. 


Men are touched more by examples 
than by advices.—Chateaubriand. 


Y suggestion is to create a quite 

new government body, one not 
contemplated by the Constitution. It 
would need to take over from the 
Senate the power of ratification of 
foreign treaties. It would be a sort 
of body of elder statesmen, whose 
sole official concern should be with 
matters of foreign policies and rela- 
tions—Frank A. Vanderlip. 


Many a player in the orchestra of 
life spends all his time merely in tun- 
ing up.—Kick. 


It is the idlest of all idle futility for 
us to be seeking scapegoats upon 
which to pile up the responsibility for 
our losses. We have sown covetous- 
ness and we have reaped its mildewed 
crops. We have erected our build- 
ings out of plumb with the great law 
of moral uprightness, and our walls 
are down.—Rev. Dr. Henry Howard. 


A Text 


If my people, which are called 
by My name, shall -humble 
themselves, and pray, and 
seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land.—II Chron- 
icles 7:14. 


Sent in by L. Self, Bessemer, 
Ala. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book ts .pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


But fortune, good or ill, as I take 
it, does not change men and women 
— it develops their character. — 
Thackeray. 


The Recipe 
By Berton Braley 


It’s doing your job the best you can 

And being just to your fellow man; 

It’s making money—but holding 
friends, 

And staying true to your aims and 
ends; 

It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and_ thinking 
high, 

And dreaming a little and doing 
much ; 

It’s keeping always in closest touch 

With what is finest in word and deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making 
speed ; 

It’s daring blithely the field of chance 

While making labor a brave romance ; 

[t’s going onward despite defeat 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping 
sweet ; 

It’s being clean and it’s playing fair ; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame De- 
spair ; 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love ; 

It’s struggling on with the will to 
win, 

3ut taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow and work and 
mirth, 

And making better this good old 
earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain 
and stress, 

It’s doing your Noblest—that’s Suc- 
cess ! 


HE principle of sharing work in 

a depression such as this is com- 
parable to what is done by civilized 
people in a famine situation. If there 
is but a limited amount of food to go 
around, no one suggests feeding four- 
fifths fully and letting the other fifth 
starve. The available food is rationed. 
That is what we now recommend be 
done with work.—Walter C. Teagle. 


This unforgotten man is every- 
body, if he spends any money at all. 
He cannot move his automobile, ride 
on a train, smoke a cigarette, eat din- 
ner or go to a show without directly 
or indirectly making his contribu- 
tion. — Paul Shoup, vice-chairman, 
Southern Pacific Company. 


The public resents any curtailment 
of service for which it is willing to 
pay, and is quick to desert a store 
with which it is displeased.—John 
Guernsey, Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion. 


Some people are much afraid of 
doing something for which they are 
not paid. That is the attitude of 
class and caste which leads to fossiii- 
zation and decay. It represents the 
foreign system of servants, not the 
American system of partners in in- 
dustry. The person who adopts it 
may possibly hold his place but the 
chance of promotion has gone and 
the chance of demotion and dis- 
charge has come. It is the most cer- 
tain road to unemployment. Those 
who do only what they are paid for 
will never be paid very much.—Jay 
Kay. 


Not to work is to miss the best of 
fun.—-Barrie. 


The company that goes for busi- 
ness right at home and goes about it 
right does not usually find it difficult 
to get business in the more distant 
country when it seeks it. The com- 
pany that is successful where it is 
known, will not be a failure any- 
where.—The Insurance Observer. 
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A NAME 


AND A PUBLIC 


FRANCHISE 


In every industrial activity there are 
many identifying trade-marks. Universal 
preference invariably raises one above 
the rest. It becomes the standard by which 


all the others are measured. 


Such is the ‘‘Red Seal” of Continental 
Motors Corporation. For 30 years, it has 
represented a dependable source of sup- 
ply to manufacturers of gasoline-powered 
vehicles and equipment. It has been a 
pledge to the many million purchasers of 
those products that the engine was of 
known value and proven quality. 


Every nation in the world is familiar with 
this Continental Red Seal. Now, as we 
broaden the scope of our activities by 
undertaking the manufacture and sale 


of passenger cars, it is a priceless asset. 


Very shortly, Continental will present, 
publicly, its greatest contribution to travel 
and transportation ...a complete line of 
new automobiles which will blanket the 
price classes in which 87% of all cars are 
sold. Their features of construction, their 
beauty, their style, their low purchase 


price and economical operation will stamp 


[ontinental \|fotors 











them as heralding a new conception of 


motor car values on the part of the public. 


Although many months have been devoted 
to the design and construction of power 
plant, chassis and body, they are, in reality, 
the product of a diversified experience 


accumulated during the past 30 years. 


The public can place its confidence in 
these new creations of Continental. The 
fact that the Continental Red Seal will 
guarantee the completed car, rather than 
the motor alone, is of major significance. 
It means that this corporation will guard 
its franchise in the passenger car field 
with the same sense of undivided resvon- 
sibility that has marked its long service in 


every field where gasoline power is used. 


[orporation 





GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN e MANUFACTURING PLANTS: DETROIT, GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKEGON 
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WOOL 


Consumption (millions of pounds) 


SHOES 
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PETROLEUM 
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Production (millions) 


UDGE for yourself! You need 

not be a statistician to see that 
business activity (solid lines) has 
fallen far below any reasonably 
normal level (dotted lines), that 
business to-morrow must come 
back to fill the consumer’s long- 
suppressed wants for silk and cig- 
arettes, for wool and wheat flour 


Consumption (thousands of tons) 
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AN APPRAISAL 


What’s Ahead for America’s 


Y gsesaahaicint-< corporation presi- 
dents, responsible for the adminis- 
tration of assets totaling $4,080,851,166, 
have co-operated in the following 
analysis. Most of-them supplied per- 
sonally valuable and confidential infor- 
mation; others had special analytical 
reports prepared by their staffs. 


1. Motors 


The business of making motor cars 
and motor-car accessories has em- 


RUBBER 


manufacturing activity (1928-1925+100) ployed half a million men, and paid 


them wages well above the American 
average. 
Through its purchases, it has given 
to other industries two billion dollars 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD of business in a single year. 
What is its future? 

With twenty-two million passen- 
ger cars and three million trucks now 
registered in the United States, there 
still is room for more. The percen- 
tage of adults in our population is 


WHEAT FLOUR increasing. This means more car- 
(millsons of barrels) 


users. Families are getting smaller. 
SaRIELAS Somes Hone This means more car-wanting units. 
Increase in paved roads will increase 





' ; the useability of the passenger car; 
\ so will better city traffic conditions 


(valine) and increase in parking space if they 


millions 




















Lo can be achieved. 
\ But for future markets the auto- 
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L -SA CANNING & mobile industry must, on the whole, 
PRESERVING depend on a replacement demand for 














perhaps three million cars a year. 

Trucks and buses present more 
possibilities for future expansion. 
Conceivably, the number in use may 
double or quadruple. 

The passenger car producer faces 
little competition from other indus- 
tries, but he has plenty from his own, 
particularly in the lowest-priced 
brackets. (The real possibilities of 
the light car of narrow tread will be 
first exploited this Winter.) Yet 
out-and-out price competition be- 
tween manufacturers is unlikely. 
Rather, the competition will be in 
offering the greatest quality within 
CIGARS price limits, and stressing new de- 
(bidtions) ° signs and radical changes. Manu- 
facturers will rise or fall to a large 
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L}| OF THE FUTURE 
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degree on the strength of their 
dealer organizations. 


2. Steel and Iron 

Next to automobile-making as an 
employer and a purchaser, this indus- 
try stands out as by far the greatest 
user of power among all manufactur- 
ing industries. 

In spite of the competition of 
other materials, uses for steel and 
iron are increasing. 

But a change in the character of 
demand is taking place. Special alloy 
steels and alloy irons are a larger and 
larger proportion of the industry’s 
total production* Though building 
construction, automobile building and 
railroad demand may not again reach 
inflationary levels, new uses for steel 
will in time make up the difference. 

Modernization of the steel indus- 
try is far from completed. New pro- 
duction methods recently introduced 
(the continuous processes for manu- 
facturing sheet steel, the centrifugal 
processes for pipe, the mechanical 
process for wrought iron) will un- 
doubtedly make further revolutionary 
gains. 

These signs of progress are not yet 
matched by the steel industry’s 
marketing policies, which as a whole 
are primitive. Growth of specializa- 
tion will undoubtedly stimulate new 
distribution policies, and resumption 
of general demand will check recent 
price-competition tendencies. 


3. Foundries and Machine Shops 


In 1929, this industry was our 
greatest single (manufacturing) em- 
ployer. 

If we continue our way toward 
complete mechanization, founding, 
casting and machining will necessarily 
follow. 

The use of such substitute ma- 
terials and processes as resins, plas- 
tics, die-casting, pressed: steel is in- 
creasing rapidly. On the other hand, 
metallurgical research has greatly 


*See also page 33. 
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LJ EAVIER industrial activities, 

as well, have dipped too far be- 
low a reasonable normal to stay 
there indefinitely. Steel, plate 
glass, sulphur, copper, paper—they 
won’t stay down forever. And the 
fact that they’re so far down to- 
day means increased activity to- 
morrow to meet reviving markets 


22 


improved the quality of castings, the 
development of specialty castings for 
special purposes is making headway, 
and in some instances castings have 
been substituted for other materials. 
Further, companies in the machinery 
business are less likely to set up their 
own facilities from now on. More 


of them will go to outside sources 
for founding and machining work. 


4, Electrical Equipment 


Here is another employer—in good 
times—of nearly half a million men 
and a purchaser which spends a bil- 
lion dollars a year. One which in 
future is likely to break all its own 
employment and buying records. 

Only two important electrical 
equipment markets have approached 
saturation — curling - and - pressing 
irons, and industrial motors. And 
these products have heavy replace- 
ment markets to fall back on. Other 
markets are far from maturity. 

Practically no wired homes are 
completely electrified, or anywhere 
near it; millions of homes are still 
unwired; the possibilities of electric 
industrial heating are just being ex- 
plored; and new uses for electricity 
and electrical equipment are being 
uncovered at an increasing rate each 
year. An increasing demand for 
automatic machinery, almost always 
motorized ; the increasing importance 
of electro-chemistry; the electrifica- 
tion of railroads ; the growth of mar- 
kets for (motorized) oil burners, air 
conditioning apparatus, and the like; 
and the potential demand for equip- 
ment yet to be developed by the 
industry’s large and able research 
staffs are still other pointers to con- 
tinued growth. In addition, every 
cent which the power companies cut 
from their rates to consumers will 
add many millions of dollars to the 
potential market for electrical ma- 
chinery and .appliances. 

This industry has little to fear 
from the competition of others. Mar- 
keting policies are wide-awake and 
aggressive, notably in consumer lines. 

Prospects for immediate improve- 
ment in heavy equipment sales are 
obscure because they depend on new 
construction in other industries. On 
the other hand, appliance sales tend 
to carve out their own roads, sur- 
prisingly independent of general 
business conditions. 


5. Cotton Goods 


An overbuilt, long-hour, low-wage 
industry (employment, 400,000) that 
may yet show the way: to other, newer 
groups. Seven years ago, not more 
than one-fourth of all cotton manu- 
facturers knew their costs; to-day, 
owners of 61 per cent. of Southern 
spindles are “reasonably informed” 


as to costs... . Though “intelligent 
self-restraint” is beginning to re- 
place survival of the fittest, and busi- 
ness right now is good, much of it 
is done at a loss. 


6. Lumber 


Heavy taxes on standing timber 
almost force overproduction in the 
lumber industry, and overproduction 
means heavy losses. Steel, cement, 
and synthetic insulating boards have 
eaten into lumber markets; selling 
prices are high because sources of 
supply are distant from point of use; 
myriads of small mills produce and 
sell in complete ignorance of their 
costs; the industry’s one great mar- 
ket—building—is far below normal. 

Such new developments as wood 
distillation, new paper-making pro- 
cesses, the increasing use of all types 
of wall-board, new cellulose prod- 
ucts; a possible increase in railroad 
tie replacement demands; and a pos- 
sible gain in construction lighten the 
gloom to some extent. Nevertheless, 
little progress has been made in 
overcoming the basic difficulties 
named above. 

But it is reasonably certain that the 
industry faces a change in the type 
of demand for its products. Wood 
is becoming increasingly a raw ma- 
terial used for further conversion 
into such products as distillates and 
cellulose rather than a building ma- 
terial for use in its original form. 

In spite of present difficulties, 
lumber men are expecting an appre- 
ciable increase in demand in the 
Spring of 1933; many small mills 
have already experienced it. 

The six industries analyzed up to this 
point provide work for approximately 
30 per cent. of all the people engaged 
in manufacturing; they pay nearly 30 
per cent. of manufacturing and they 


account for nearly 30 per cent. of all 
manufacturing activity. 


7. Railroad Car Equipment 

Surprisingly, here is one of our 
greatest employers, normally giving 
jobs to 400,000 workers, but to-day 
almost inactive. When traffic begins 
to rise watch for a bulge, first in car 
repairs, then in new orders; for 
normal traffic to-day might mean a 
car shortage. And obsolete cars are 
costly to run; to fight truck competi- 
tion, many of them must be replaced 
by more efficient standardized equip- 
ment before they wear out. 


8. Paper 


Tremendous overcapacity and 
price-cutting in the cheaper grades— 
and no solution in sight. Foreign 
competition complicates the situation. 
For specialties, research and aggres- 
sive effort is developing new mar- 
kets. Not a rosy picture; but de- 
mand for paper will increase step by 
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step with general business improve- 
ment. 


9. Shoes; Leather Products 


In spite of almost no mechanical 
advance, these industries employed 
fewer in 1929 than in 1919. 

Automobile driving has decreased 
per capita shoe use; old-time manu- 
facturing methods and highly sea- 
sonal production have kept costs up. 
Modern sales planning and progres- 
sive manufacturing have been effec- 
tive in some cases but are still novel- 
Oe. 5. 2 A continued trend to geo- 
graphical decentralization is prob- 
able. 

Motorization of industry has de- 
creased the market for belting. Syn- 
thetic materials have replaced leather 
elsewhere. Since hides are a product 
of the meat industry, raw material 
supply has little to do with leather 
demand. . . . This industry is in a 
particularly difficult position. 


10. Baking 


Employment, a  quarter-million 
men. Bakeries, 20,000 and more. 
The chief competitor at present, Mrs. 
Housewife. . . . Profits of the in- 
dustry are low, but still profits. 
Home baking will again decrease, 
especially if flour prices rise. 


11. Petroleum Refining 

This is a gasoline age; recent de- 
creases in consumption are almost 
certainly temporary. Lubricants for 
machinery are an absolute (and in- 
creasing) necessity. Other petroleum 
products are invading the food, drug, 
cosmetics, construction, chemical in- 
dustries. Research for others con- 
tinues. 

Men still bore wells. Then more 
wells. All over the world. With ex- 
cess supply already a fact, the prob- 
lem is acute. . . . The most that can 
be said is that there is an increasing 
disposition to deal sanely with it. 

Gasoline and oil taxes have subsi- 
dized bootleggers, encouraged other 
evils. Tax exactions, State and 
Federal, have probably reached their 
limit. 

Moderate profits are already be- 
ginning to replace huge losses in this 
industry. Currently, petroleum em- 
ployers are taking the lead in 
permanent spreading of employment 
through shorter working schedules. 


12. Rubber 


With 30,000 uses for rubber al- 
ready developed, the surface is but 
scratched. Even railroads may soon 
be rubber tired. 

Tires, overwhelmingly the indus- 
try’s chief product, are at present in- 
volved in a serious distribution and 
price warfare. 

Falling rubber prices have in part 
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The First Step— 





Remember the good old adage, 


“Learn to walk before 











Metropolitan Life’s contracts 

afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 
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ANY young fathers are not 
able to start extensive 
thrift programs for their fam- 
ilies. But almost all of them 
are able to take the first step 
toward making constructive 


financial plans—inamodest way. 


Millions of families in the United 
States and Canada are wisely 
building future financial pro- 
tection with Life Insurance, paid 
for in small amounts weekly 
or monthly. 


Many successful men of today 
still maintain their first small 


Life Insurance Policies taken 


LIFE 


44 
you run. 


F 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE — 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. a m 
i i ri 
lam interested in planning a 
Program and shall be glad to have the 
advice of a Metropolitan Field-Man. 


NAME 
ADDRESS_____ 


ory —___—_ naa 








STATE ee 


out for them during childhood 
by their parents. They realize 
that the continuation of these 


Policies is a good investment. 


Metropolitan Field-Men are 
trained to give advice concern- 
ing all kinds of Life Insurance 
and to lay out limited programs 
for those who are not yet pre- 
pared to carry out a complete 
program. 


Every one interested in Life 
Insurance, in whatever amount, 
large or small, can be assured 
of sound advice by consulting 
a Metropolitan Field-Man. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1932 m. 1.1. co. 





They May Stay In Or 


Move Out 
But You Remain! 


No matter whether Mr. Hoover stays in 
or moves out, no matter whether Mr. 
Roosevelt moves in or stays out — you 
remain! 


After the smoke of battle has been 
cleared away, after the ballots have been 
counted, no matter what the outcome may 
be, you are in exactly the same position 
you were in before the fight started. You 
have your own family to care for, your 
own business to promote and your own 
duty to your country to discharge as a good 
American Citizen. 


We have lived under several Republican 
and two Democratic Presidents. We have 
seen the country go to the bow-wows sev- 
eral times before a national election; but 
you will notice that it is still here, the envy 
of all other nations, and in spite of direful 
predictions, it will continue to move on and 
move up if the business men of this country 
will repossess themselves of that spirit 
which actuated their Pioneer Forefathers. 


Honesty of purpose, hard and intelligent 
work will once more bring us to the high 
ground we should occupy, no matter who 
may sit in the White House Chair! 


Sincerely yours, 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
]. Kindleberger 
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caused huge inventory losses; this 
difficulty is probably over. But with 
low tire prices continuing, only the 
most efficient producing and distrib- 
uting companies can make money. 
For these few, however, only a 
slight increase in demand means 
profits. 


13. Meat Packing 


Favored by a highly elastic demand 
for its products, the meat packing 
industry in the past three years has 
piled up a_ remarkable record: 
though not uniformly profitable, it 
has been notably stable, has been 
operating at its usual percentage of 
capacity, and has enjoyed even a 
slightly increased demand. 


14. Women’s Clothing 

An industry in which workers are 
highly organized and _ proprietors 
highly disorganized. Workers’ oppo- 
sition has kept mechanization at a 
minimum (horse-power per worker 
is 4 per cent. of the average for other 
manufacturing) and thus kept the 
door open to the worker’s enemy, the 
sweat-shop proprietor. The tremen- 
dous importance of style also con- 
tributes to instability of individual 
employers, of whom there are per- 
haps ten thousand. 


15. Newspapers and Magazines 

So great are its mechanical needs 
that periodical printing ranks as one 
of our leading manufacturing indus- 
tries. Employees in 1929 numbered 
278,000. Wages are 50 per cent. 
above the national average. . . . In 
the next ten years, a larger propor- 
tion of business than ever before will 
turn to regular advertising as a key 
to regularity of profits. Increased 
market analysis by advertisers and 
improved methods of measuring ad- 
vertising value will favor soundly 
operated publishing units. 


16. Furniture 


Survival of the fittest seems to be 
the one way out for this overproduc- 
tive, highly competitive industry. 
Lack of cost-knowledge is at present 
serious. . . .. -Resumption of in- 
crease in living standards will aid the 
industry as a ‘whole but cannot cure 
its ills. ‘ 


17. Aluminum and Other Metals 


For each metal, there are many 
more uses each year. For each use, 
many more metals. 

Magnesium, newer and _ lighter, 
may crowd alumimum. 

Beryllium, ‘still newer and_ still 
lighter, may edge in on magnesium. 
Use of alloys will increase by leaps 
and bounds. 

Zinc, copper, lead, nickel, vana- 
dium, molybdenum, chromium, doz- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Ten great companies 


fly the flag of 


— year Studebaker cele- 
brated its 80th. birthday — 
for fourscore years, builders of 
fine transportation. Founded in 
1852 by Henry and Clem Stude- 
baker, whose capital consisted 
of $68 and two forges, it is the 
oldest manufacturer of transpor- 
tation vehicles in the world and 
one of the “giants” of the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Periods of depressed business 
activity are not new to Stude- 
baker. During its 80 years exist- 


UDEBAKER 


ence it has passed through no 
less than a score of depressions. 
Always it has weathered the 
storm, emerging from each ina 
stronger competitive position 
than it entered. 


The broad principles upon 
which Studebaker business is 
conducted and upon which it 
has prospered for 80 years, 
now grounded upon tradition, 
assure satisfaction to those 
who deal with the House of 
Studebaker. 


The Studebaker Group of Compantes 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Plants at South Bend, Ind.; Detroit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; and Walkerville, Ont. 


oe 


Subsidiary Companies 


ROCKNE MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan 


THE STUDEBAKER SALES CORPORATION OF AMERICA, South Bend, Indiana 


THE STUDEBAKER PIERCE-ARROW ROCKNE SALES CORPORATION, South Bend, Indiana 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., Walkerville, Ont. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York 


THE PIERCE-ARROW COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Walkerville, Ontario 


S. P. A. TRUCK CORPORATION, South Bend, Indiana 


THE STUDEBAKER PIERCE-ARROW EXPORT CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
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HE Mother of America — the 
fostering mother of America 


—last vear distributed among 
the members of her family 4,312 tons 
of gold. 

She dispensed $8,306,709 every 
working day of the week. 

The total raised by all agencies for 
unemployment relief was less than 
one hundred million dollars. 

The total dispersed to needy in- 
dividuals and families by this Mother 
of America, Life Insurance, last 
year was $2,600,000,000—26 times 
the unemployment fund. 

The magnitude of the succor sup- 
plied by insurance may be better 
grasped by pondering these compari- 
sons : 

If you laid 26 hundred million 
single dollar bills end-to-end, they 
would stretch over 250,000 miles, 
enough to encircle the whole earth ten 
times—enough to reach to the moon. 

Or, if you stacked $5 gold pieces, 
the pile would rise to the height of 
2,300 Empire State buildings atop 
one another. 

The golden shower far exceeded 
half of all the gold in America. 


HAT this Mother-in-need is a 

friend indeed can be realized 
when you learn that she extended 
$950,000,000 financial comfort last 
year to homes visited by death, 
very often the death of the bread- 
winner, that she paid to surviving 
members of her family (policy- 
holders ) $800,000,000, that she hand- 
ed over $850,000,000 to those with- 


MOTHER OF AMERICA _ 





Se SP. » 








By THE EDITOR 


drawing from membership in the 
family, and advanced more than 
$427 ,000,000 in loans to her children. 

America’s insurance family now 
exceeds 68,000,000, more than one- 
half (54 per cent.) of our entire 
population, or equal to two members 
for every family in the land. 

They own policies aggregating 
$109,000,000,000. This is ten times 
the total amount of gold in the 
world. This fostering Mother has 
loaned to her own children a total of 


$3,000,000,000. 


S i is worth more than twenty 
billions measured by assets. What 
she is worth to the nation in furnish- 
ing comfort and security and other 
priceless possessions is beyond all 
computing. 

She is by all odds the greatest in- 


NATHANIEL YONTEFF 


vestments has meant in the way of 
modifying human hardships since the 
panic and in preventing investment 
security values from collapsing to 
still more disastrous depths. Life 
insurance companies never were 
able to exercise such a stabilizing in- 
fluence in any other panic period be- 
cause they had not then attained their 
present monumental magnitude. 


[FE insurance gives direct em- 

ployment to upwards of 1,215.- 
000 men and women. And three 
times as many are dependent wholly 
or in part on insurance activities. 

How diligently, intelligently and 
effectively they have toiled is re- 
flected by the amazing fact that 75 
per cent. of all life insurance in the 
world is carried by Americans. 

The phenomenal growth achieved 
in fifteen years is depicted in this 
little table summarizing total insur- 
ance in force: 





Group Ordinary Industrial Total 
es of, | an 152,859,349 19,715,411,076 4,811,041,900 24,679,312,325 
eS ee 9,954,011,233 80,657,119,445 18,274,432,216 108,885,562,894 








spirer and benefactor of those who 
aspire to own that most cherished of 
all material possessions, a home; she 
has loaned on mortgages well over 
$7 ,000,000,000. 

Her total investing reaches mil- 
lions every business day of the year. 

Think of what all these vast pay- 
ments and loans to individuals and 
families, and all this buying of in- 





So highly has insurance come: to 
be regarded that many now advocate 
making it compulsory. 

Without Life Insurance, how ago- 
nizingly would the dread of future 
uncertainty haunt millions of bread- 
winners and their dependents ! 

Thank God for this beneficent, 
protecting. comforting Mother of 
America. 
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How a Man of 40 





ean Retire in 
1D Years 
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T makes no difference if your carefully laid , lans for 
saving have been upset by the depression. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you 
were in 1929. 
Now, by merely following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever fifteen 


years from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you 
for life. Not only that, but if something should happen 
to you before that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabled, and 
were unable to continue your payments, we would make 
them for you, and pay you a disability income besides! 





*230 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide to retire on $250 
a month beginning at age 55. Here 
is what you get: 

1. A check for $250 when you reach 
55 and a check for $250 every month 
thereafter as long as you live. 


2. A life income for your wife if you" 


die before age 55. 

3. A monthly disability income for 
yourself if before retirement age seri- 
ous illness or accident stops your 
earning power for good. 


It sounds too good to be true. But 


it isn’t. There are no “catches”’ in it, : 


for the plan is guaranteed by an 80- 
year-old company with $600,000,000 
insurance in force. If you are in good 


physical trim, and are willing to lay 
aside a modest portion of your in- 
come every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries and 
you can have all the joys of recrea- 
tion or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them most. 
The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $250 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the following 
ages you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 
How much does it cost? When we 
know your exact age, we shall be 
glad to tell you. In the long run, the 
Plan will probably cost nothing, be- 
cause, in most cases, every cent and 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established in 1851 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





P.M.L.L. 





Copyright 1932, 
Co. 


more comes back to you at retire- 
ment age. 

Write your date of birth in the 
coupon below and mail it today. You 
will receive, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 
trated booklet shown above. It tells 
all about the new Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy of the booklet now. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 








Puoenix Mourtvat Lire Insurance Co. 
742 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


“Tue Pooentx Mutua RETIREMENT 
Income Pian.” 


Name 





| Date of Birth _ 


Business 
Address. 














Home 


Address 
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This Business of Investing? 


T would be pure presumption to 

attempt, in one short review to 

examine all of the many develop- 
ments in the field of personal invest- 
ment over the past fifteen years, yet 
over this period there stand out a few 
highlights which have contributed 
major impetus to the unquestioned 
development of investment in the 
United States. 

Perhaps the majority of such 
stimuli may be traced, directly or in- 
directly, to the tremendous upheaval 
of the World War and its aftermath. 
Certainly the great rise in the num- 
ber of investors in this country, and 
the resultant growth of practical in- 
vestment experience, can be traced 
quite directly to the conditions which 
grew out of that great cataclysm. 

The development of our “great 
American nation of investors” fol- 
lowing the war has been so often 
noted that any full discussion appears 
quite unnecessary. Almost within a 
single year Americans were roused 
to awakened interest in the primary 
investment field through the Liberty 
Loan drives, and when 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


to the huge reservoirs of credit. Per- 
haps unfortunately for the long- 
swing cycles of investment, the era 
when this newly awakened public was 
beginning to clamor for credit as a 
tneans of investment in addition to 
its exhausted cash capital coincided 
with the period when the newly or- 
ganized Federal Reserve System was 
just beginning to function in its ca- 
pacity for easier and larger credit. 

In previous eras public investment 
and speculation had been restrained 
not only by a smaller number of in- 
terested individuals but by restriction 
of credit, which found it difficult to 
supply ample funds for active busi- 
ness and an investment boom at the 
same time. The result had long beer 
that neither went very far or long. 
But shortly after the World War, 
just when the new investing public 
was becoming confident and avari- 
cious in its early success, the reser- 
voir of domestic credit was so en- 


out to be the greatest bear market in 
investments, the greatest depression, 
and the rudest experience that this 
great nation of investors has ever 
known. 

But here again, the events of only 
the past few years have served mere- 
ly to add further to the ranks of 
American investors. The records of 
the number of stockholders in prac- 
tically any of our great corporations 
will establish this fact quickly and 
clearly and the accompanying chart 
shows a fair example in shareholders 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation. The 
past few years have witnessed con- 
tinued gains in the number of in- 
dividuals holding the securities of all 
such great corporations. Not only 
has there been constant buying dur- 
ing the entire depression by individu- 
als who know that securities are 
cheap, but literally millions of peo- 
ple who bought securities during the 
“new era” for temporary holding, 
have found that huge market declines 
have urged the wisdom of paying for 
their securities outright and holding 

them patiently for a 





A. GROWING NATION of INVESTORS 
(STOCKHOLDERS of U.S. STEEL CORP i THOUSANDS ) 


greater measure of re- 
covery back toward 





their one-time values. 
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questioned growth 
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of this great new army 
of investors which has 















































been perhaps the most 
important fundamental 














the urge for such in- 
vestment disappeared 
this new nation of in- 200 
vestors began to ex- 
plore the more fertile 160 
promises of general in- 
vestment and_ specula- 120 
tion. 
80 
HIS newly awak- 
ened interest in in- 40 ra 








development of the past 





vestment came at ap- 
proximately a favorable 
time, for security markets have been 
in an advancing trend for two-thirds 
of the time during the past fifteen 
years, and this new army of investors 
was thus encouraged in its new inter- 
est. This great primary movement 
was also an awakening to security in- 
vestment as merely an additional out- 
let for surplus funds and credit, tak- 
ing its place beside, and even usurp- 
ing, those previous standbys of real 
estate, building and loan and the sav- 
ings bank. 

When the movement had once got 
fully under way it became a tre- 
mendous power, with almost irre- 
sistible momentum, and gradually, 
as this new investment public used 
up its store of actual surplus money 
and savings, it began to seek access 


18 ‘19 '20 ‘21 ‘22 23 94 85 26 97 ‘28 ‘29 30 ‘31 ‘32 


larged that it could satisfy for a 
longer period than ever before not 
only the demands from fairly active 
business but also the rapidly-growing 
demands for credit to be used in pub- 
lic investment and speculation. The 
result was the “new era” bull market 
which lasted, to all intents and pur- 
poses, from 1921 until the close of 
1929. 


MALL wonder that it was thus 

termed, for it lasted longer and 
went further than any other ad- 
vancing era of American history. 
Small wonder, too, that its seemingly 
easy profits led to even greater and 
more rapid growth of this new na- 
tion of investors. And small wonder, 
after all, that the aftermath turned 





fifteen years. But what 
has this great army 
learned? Surely they have had ex- 
perience, and plenty of it. It may be 
overly optimistic to believe that the 
entire investment public has actually 
profited from the experiences of the 
recent past, but undoubtedly the more 
astute portion has done so, and there 
have certainly been definite and im- 
portant lessons to be learned. 

Most of these lessons have come 
from the discouraging experiences of 
the past few years but they are really 
not new, and it was only an abnormal- 
ly long cycle which postponed their 
development. The most important of 
these lessons is fundamentally one 
of cycles and is to the effect that no 
group or series of prices ever con- 
tinues indefinitely to go only in one 
direction. What goes up must come 
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‘Three Important Predictions 
By A. W. WETSEL 


X 


—and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


N September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 
Wetsel clearly pointed out that 
the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down 
precipitately down. It was not a pop- 
ular prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
first drastic break of early October the 
scoffers disappeared but there were a 
few skeptics left. It might have been 
a lucky guess. Others asking for ad- 
vice immediately after this break were 
told there would be a substantial rally 
and were also told at what prices to 
get out on that rally. It occurred and 
they got their prices. It then began to 
dawn on many people that there was 
something more than guesswork in 
connection with a Wetsel prediction. 
But at any rate that was important 
prediction No. 1. 

Following that, Mr. Wetsel confined 
himself to his own clientele and from 
technical analysis repeatedly pointed 
out turn after turn of short and inter- 
mediary duration. Then came April 
15, 1931. Probably this was in many 
respects the most critical point in the 
entire bear market. The early months 
of the year had witnessed an upswing 
which extended to business and com- 
modities and had inspired economists, 
business men and many others with 
the belief that THEN was the time to 
buy—and many did buy. After a few 
weeks of receding prices a hardening 
period set in lasting for 11 days and 
further confirmed confidence in many 
to buy. Mr. Wetsel then dictated a 
special telegram reading “Market 
absolutely hopeless — sell all trading 
and investment holdings.” 

And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received — but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No. 3 

Now, on July 7 the A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. On July 9th we 
began to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would be—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 
the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 
around the low point, (3) that prices 





would advance persistently — if not 
sharply, (4) that practically all stocks 
would share in the recovery, (5) that 
second and third rate issues would 
appreciate proportionately more than 
high grade stocks, and (6) that securi- 
ties would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved .. . 
that business could not and would not 
improve until securities advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 


This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high 
spots, as in the case of the above three 
outstanding predictions—but in being 
able to forecast short and intermedi- 
ary price movements with consistent 
accuracy. It is only through such 
knowledge that investors can abandon 
weak and ineffective policies which 
have caused them losses and enable 
them to turn with confidence to a 
flexible or scientific trading policy as 
a solution to their problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 


It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three year bear 
market. He did predict the turn from 
July 9, 1932, and foretold its char- 
acter accurately. This enabled clients 
to obtain full advantage of the up- 


,turn and of the more important re- 


actions. He did not predict that this 
would mark the beginning of a sus- 
tained bull market. 

Such long term predictions, in our 
opinion, are utterly impossible to 
make and, what is more to the point, 


they are unnecessary. If one adopts a 
flexible trading policy and is con- 
sistently correct on the short and 
intermediary swings the Long Pull 
takes care of itself. 


True Conservatism Achieved 

by Action 

In this and in no other way can 
rapid recovery of capital be obtained, 
and real protection be assured. In 
more ways than one the informed 
trader is simply the most conservative 
of investors — he achieves conserva- 
tism by action instead of inaction. 
This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with 
clearly and courageously in an article 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service entitled— 
“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth — Through 
Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses — and to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of 
writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 


This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of cor- 
rect investment management — it 
shows why you need not fear further 
market declines or even possible fail- 
ures on the part of corporations— 
but on the contrary how you can put 
these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading” — without obli- 
gation. 


Ss Sk ee ee ee ee ee a ee 


Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential 
members of his staff resigned 
from and severed all connection 
with the Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., and established a new or- 
ganization which has afforded 


Mr. Wetsel’s investment and 
trading services. The A. W. 
Wetrel Advisory Service is an 
organization standing for inde- 
pendent investment counsel and 


A. W. 


Wetsel Advisory Service 
1540 Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, article by E. B. 


Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trading.” F-7 


| 
| 
| 
investors the continuation of | Harmon, “How to Protect Your Capital and 
| 
| 


has no connection with any 
other organization whatever. 
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down, and vice versa. No bull mar- 
ket lasts forever and, conversely, no 
bear market lasts forever. 

There was a time, in 1928 and the 
early portion of 1929, when many 
investors, and even so-called authori- 
ties, who should have known better, 
predicted that we were in a “new era’”’ 
of prosperity and advancing prices, 
which would practically have no end. 
In his security market outlook for 
1929 the writer endeav- 


sional investment advisory service. 
Both of these great developments 
have been a distinct boon to the in- 
vesting public for they have made in- 
vestment easier, wiser and more sys- 
tematic, yet the important lesson re- 
mains the same—that no such organ- 
ization or supposedly specialized au- 
thority is infallible. They are all 
merely added aids to the investor but 
they are not complete substitutes for 
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investor during recent years. The 
security business has been raised t 
a much higher plane and though ther 
are still unfortunate exceptions, 
“gold brick” attitude of trying 
best the buyer is no longer present. 
Rather, the better investment houses 
have discovered that their most pr 
itable policy is to protect their ov... 
clients from any suspicion of fraud. 
Another aspect of this higher plane 
for investment retaili: 





THE CYCLICAL RISE and FALL of AMERICAN INCOME 
(NATIONAL INCOME of U.S. zz BILLIONS of DOLLARS ) 


is the decline of frau 
ulent stock selling. Un- 
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fortunately, the fake 
stock salesman and hi: 
slippery schemes have 
not been stamped out 
entirely, but the process 
of education and all 

- the other favorable de 
velopments have re- 
sulted in a decided fall- 
ing off of the potential 
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believed in it, has added 

its rules to his store of experience 
through bitter mstruction in the past 
few years. But conversely, if he has 
learned his lesson, that same investor 
may now know that the cyclical 
theory works both ways, that no bear 
market depression lasts forever, that 
prices have been far too low, and that 
material recovery is certain when the 
ills of the previous debauch are re- 
paired. He may even apply the cycle 
theory to the record of national in- 
come, as charted above, and thus 
label the recent sharp declines as only 
temporary. 

But the lesson is not merely one 
of the cyclical theory. It takes many 
added and valuable forms. The past 
fifteen years have shown that too- 
easy credit, unwisely directed by the 
individual investor, may be a long- 
term danger just as much as a near- 
term blessing. They have shown 
that the “ten-times earnings” rule is 
not a time-worn, outmoded theory, 
but rather a time-tested one; that 
there is a true science to investment 
rather than a hit-or-miss game of 
chance; and that there are two sides 
to wise and profitable investment— 
selling as well as buying. 


ERHAPS one of the most im- 

portant American developments 
of the past fifteen years has been the 
investment trust and here, too, the 
investor has learned much. The in- 
vestment trust, both fixed and dis- 
cretionary, is here to stay, but the 
investor has learned that he cannot 
dismiss his own responsibility for 
wisdom and thought by delegating 
great powers to paid agents. 

Almost a corollary of this lesson 
is the experience gleaned from an- 
other great development of the past 
fifteen years, the rise of the profes- 


his own judgment, knowledge and 
personal planning. 

In spite of the disappointments and 
the shortcomings which these years 
have uncovered in such activities as 
the investment trusts, the profession- 
al advisory services, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, the restrictive efforts 
of the security exchanges and brokers 
for fair play and protection of the in- 
vestor, still all such investment aids 
are highly favorable developments of 
the past fifteen years, and they be- 
speak not only the growth of the 
American investing public but the 
more important tendency toward 
serving and protecting that individual 
investor. 


HE growth of investors has by 
no means outrun the growth of 
information and protection for the in- 
vestor. All of the larger and reputa- 
ble exchanges not only scrutinize ap- 
plications for security listing much 
more thoroughly than ever before, 
but they are much stricter in their 
demands for continued publicity. 
Hundreds of the larger brokerage 
and investment houses, banks and 
similar institutions now have their 
own statistical departments for 
gathering information and analyzing 
securities for their customers. Great 
statistical organizations have de- 
veloped whose chief product is in- 
formation on securities and corpora- 
tions. It may truly be said that the 
individual who buys a security to-day 
without having adequate information 
on it has only himself and his own 
carelessness to blame. Such a state- 
ment could not truthfully have been 
made fifteen years ago. 
The entire policy of marketing 
securities has also undergone a de- 
cided change in the interest of the 


clientele for the high- 
pressure promoter of fraudulent s 
curities. 


UMMING up the benefits ana 
developments of the past fifteen 
years, therefore, we find the major 
lines of growth a tremendous increase 
throughout the entire country in the 
army of investors, with the favorable 
results of more complete information, 
higher standards and greater safe- 
guards for all investment. We find 
also, as a direct result of such de- 
velopments and the experiences of 
this past decade and a half, a tre- 
mendous growth in the “science” of 
investment. More than ever before, 
this great army of American investors 
is looking upon their new-found out- 
let for capital and credit not as a hit- 
or-miss hobby but as a real business. 
And in this connection notice must 
assuredly be taken of the tremendous 
strides made in the past few years 
with reference to gauging technical 
strength and weakness in the securi- 
ty markets. This great movement, 
allied generally with the study of 
charts on volume, price movement 
and price formation, has assumed not 
merely the aspect of a true science 
but the importance of a genuine 
revolution in security trading. 

And just as all of the favorable de- 
velopments of the past fifteen years 
which we have reviewed have 
brought surer methods and more sat- 
isfactory results in personal invest- 
ment profit, so these same trends, and 
perhaps primarily the new scientific 
aspect of stock charts and technical 
action, are certain to continue leading 
the serious and businesslike investor 
toward even greater success in build- 
ing up his personal capital through 
a scientific approach to methodical 
and reasoned investment. 
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How to Save 


Money by Spending 


It Now 


A Message for the 
Executive Who Buys Trucks 


OU. are being urged and ex- 

horted from every side to buy. 

“Buy now,” is such a favorite 
phrase in both editorial and advertis- 
ing messages that it has grown into 
an almost meaningless jargon. There 
is a note of real cheer in hearing a 
man talk of “buying now to save 
money” when he so evidently knows 
what he is talking about as Jos. D. 
3urke, Director of Truck Sales for 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 

“T believe that nearly every execu- 
tive is in a quandary today,” said Mr. 
Burke. “Whichever way he turns 
he is immediately in hot water. He 
knows that after trucks begin to get 
old, repair and labor costs go steadily 
up while service goes steadily down. 
There is a point at which it actually 
costs more to keep old trucks in serv- 
ice than to buy new ones. What is 
that point? Well, it’s sometimes hard 
to figure and then again it takes only 
an easy little example in simple 
arithmetic to discover it. 

“Any truck executive who keeps 
accurate truck expense records—and 
the one who doesn’t should start to- 
morrow—can dig up the following 


Y, Ton Chassis 
$375.00 


F.O.B. Factory, 
Detroit 









, Dodge Trucks are now priced right down with 
‘Owest priced ordinary trucks. 
features found only in trucks 
Price. 


Dodge has many 
at much higher 
See Dodge before you buy any truck. 





estimates. First, the probable cost 
of repairs, tires, labor, etc., during 
the coming year on each present 
truck. Second, the inevitable de- 
preciation in the 
trade-in value of 
each truck. Third, 
probable or possible 
losses of workers’ time 
through delays or break- 
downs. Fourth, the hard to esti- 
mate but unquestioned loss occasioned 
by delayed or faulty service to cus- 
tomers. 

“We have recently figured with 
more than one fleet operator who 
actually saved money, up to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, by trading 
in old trucks at once. In other cases 
our advice has been to keep present 
cars in operation and only buy new 
equipment as new requirements may 
arise. To help the busy executive in 
solving his truck problems, Dodge 
has a staff of truck experts in the 
field that is second to none. The ad- 
vice of these experts may be had 
either through your local dealer or by 
writing direct to Dodge Brothers 
Corporation at Detroit, Michigan.” 


1¥, Ton Chassis 


$525.00 


F.O.B. Factory, 
Detroit 





Dodge Trucks, even these lowest price models, 
have all been developed from a famous old 
Truck Line not merely built up from a Passenger 
Car Line. Feature for feature, 
priced trucks cannot be matched anywhere today. 


Dodge low- 







JOS. D. BURKE 


DIRECTOR OF DODGE 
TRUCK SALES 
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Why Ward’s Bought 
79 Trucks This Year. 


An example of the genuine service delivered 
by Dodge Trucks is the Ward Baking Company 
Fleet with 865 Dodge Trucks in operation. Be- 
cause of this tested and proved service the Ward 
Company has bought 79 Dodge Trucks during 
the current year. 








Kraft Cheese is another product that must be 
delivered on scheduled time. Here the job is 
handled by a Dodge regular chassis fitted with 
a special body. 


it DODGE TRUCKS “" 


| Dodge Brothers Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


| Send details of your truck line, in- 
cluding the newest, low-priced models. 


| Firm 
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Fifth Business Pictograph 


Encouraging to Middle West 


N encouraging shiit in the area of 
A business improvement seems to be 

indicated by the Fifth Pictograph. 
Hitherto, the South has had things all its 
own way. Now come the Middle West 
and some parts of the West beginning to 
steal the South’s thunder. 

At the same time, the South is holding 
its Own gains previously made. 

A comparison of the “A”, “B”, “C”, 
“D” areas of this and the preceding Picto- 
graph reveals the following changes: 

The sudden appearance of “A” areas in 
Ohio, Minnesota and Utah, and the en- 
largement of the “A” area in Oklahoma. 
The disappearance or the shrinkage of a 
number of the “C” areas in the North 
and particularly in the farming areas of 
the Middle West, indicating a generally 
improved business tone. A particularly 
important change of this character in 
Michigan. 

Students of the Pictograph will recall 
that on October Ist we listed sixteen states 
in which the trend was predominantly up- 
wards. To-day, 22 such states can be 
listed : 

Tennessee, Kentucky, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Virginia, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma. 

The most interesting phase of this list 
is that 16 of the states were not included 
in the October Ist list. In other words, 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked A. B, C, D. 
A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 
D is very bad. 


Want to 


. 


2. If you know where 
changes are taking place that will 
To-morrow, where 


improve, has 


affect business 


business continues to 


recently improved. or continues 


How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, shaded areas. 


Yoo 


study the 
Continued improvement: ris- 
ing lines with arrow pointing 
upward. 


Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken 


rising 
lines with upward arrow. 
downward: 
with 
pointing downward. 


Trend continues 


falling _ lines, arrow 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 














these 10 are now experiencing a pronounced 
upturn for the first time. Of the ten states 
which have dropped out of the list of for- 
ward marchers, six may be said “to be 
consolidating their gains” for they are 
still substantially in better condition than 
at the time of the first Pictograph. These 
states are Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia. 
Louisiana, North Carolina and Texas. 
Still another indication of the shift which 
is taking place in the areas of improve- 
ment and the total momentum of improve- 


ment is a list of cities which, since the 
publication of the last Pictograph, have 
shown themselves to be in better condition 
(in comparison with last year) than at 
any time this Summer. In a total list of 
34 such cities, 11 are in the Southeastern 
States; 7 are in Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin; 
5 are in Minnesota and North Dakota; 5 
are in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska; 3 
are in Oklahoma and Texas; 2 in Utah 
and California. 
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New Scientific Miracles Work 


Business Revolutions 


IFTEEN years ago last 

April, a motor truck 

equipped with brand new 
pneumatic tires, at that time a 
novelty in truck use, rolled 
proudly out of Akron, Ohio, 
Boston bound. 

Twenty-four days later, 
after surmounting many diffi- 
culties, it reached Boston. 
Seven days later it was back in Akron. | 

To-day it would be a, poor truck 
indeed that could not make the same 
round trip in three days, or less than 
one-tenth the time necessary fifteen 
years ago. 

Such contrasts as this startle us 
into realization of the almost un- 
believable technical progress of the 
last fifteen years, progress which 
directly and indirectly affects the per- 
sonal lives of our entire population 
and all our business and financial and 
social relationships, with profound 
influence upon our future. 

No one sweeping invention or out- 
standing development has made it 
possible for to-day’s motor truck to 
traverse in a regular three-day run 
distances which in 1917 were a real 
adventure. We have better tires; 
we have excellent roads, built by new 
formulas and with newly developed 
machinery; we have new fuels; and 
“from stem to stern” the motor truck 
of to-day is built with materials and 
put together according to engineer- 
ing design far ahead of anything 
known in 1917. Not spectacular 
single inventions but the overlap- 
ping and cumulative effect of count- 
less improvements have revolution- 


ized the world of material things 
since 1917, 


ND this revolution in material 
things has, in a way, revolu- 
tionized our lives—and is still doing 
so. Motor truck development alone 
has had business and social results 
beyond measure. The growth of chain 
stores; reduction of inventories in 
all stores and in many factories; the 
birth of new industries, such as the 





their own problems. 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Two years ago a new department, The $s in In- 
ventions, made its first appearance in FORBES. 
Through this department many 
business executives have learned of new ideas, 
new equipment, and new materials applicable to 
...In this issue, the fol- 
lowing summary of fifteen startling years re- 
places the regular up-to-the-minute news of 
technical development in The $s in Inventions. 


making of ready mixed concrete; 
loss of income by railroads; pressure 
upon railroads to improve their serv- 
ice; a critical situation in railway 
securities owned by life insurance 
companies and _ other  trustee-in- 
vestors; wide distribution of perish- 
able merchandise; city shopping 
areas of increased radius; small vil- 
lages saved from oblivion; these are 
in part the results of the manifold 
technical advance which has made 
to-day’s motor truck possible. 


UT the motor truck is merely a 

single instance. Almost every- 
thing we touch, see, hear, use, and far 
more of our habits than we realize, 
have been changed or are likely to 
be changed in the near and distant 
future by this same overlapping and 
cumulative effect of technical ad- 
vance. 

The destinies of the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the banker, the farmer, 
the white collar worker and the 
overall worker are, to a greater de- 
gree than any of them realize, in the 
hands of those who labor in labora- 
tories and on the firing line of prac- 
tical testing and pioneer use. 

Many things now familiar to us 
were strange, new, or unknown in 
1917. 

Certainly the reader of the first 
issue of ForseEs, fifteen years ago, 
did not dream that within a few 
years he would be able to paint a 
chair in the morning and sit in it 
at night; that his wife would be able 
to buy ice cream in a city, and serve 
it for supper in a suburb thirty miles 
away, still unmelted because it was 
packed in carbon dioxide; he would 


hundreds of 


scarcely have expected that 
electricity or gas would be 
keeping all the family’s food 
safely cooled. Nor would he 
have dreamed of filtering, wash- 
ing and cooling the air in his 
home. Nor have anticipated 
the amount of artificial silk 
which would find its way into 
his home, both in clothing and 
for room decoration. 
Television. The ability to pick up 
your telephone and converse with 
Berlin, Paris, as readily as with Chi- 
cago, St. Louis. The talkies. Mo- 
tion pictures at home. Who of us, 
in 1917, looked forward to these? 
Who expected that from chewing 
gum to bedspreads many thousands 
of different articles would be 
wrapped in a transparent film? Who 
looked forward to having vitamins 
put artificially into our foods, and 
extra doses of ultra violet rays reach- 
ing us through special window glass 
or from our electric lamps? Who 
would have believed that he could be 
in a closed-automobile smash-up and 
not be cut by flying glass? 


EW materials on every hand, 

whose very names are unknown 
to most of us. One material in the 
fountain pen set on your desk. An- 
other in your telephone receiver. 
Others in the “gadgets” and hidden 
parts of your automobile. Sky- 
scrapers decorated externally with 
tens of thousands of tons of a metal 
that does not corrode. Steel build- 
ings and trans-Atlantic liners built 
without rivets. Materials freely 
available that keep out or keep in heat, 
or deaden sound. All of these are 
now as familiar to the average man 
as four-wheel brakes, freewheeling, 
balloon and super-balloon tires, and 
other amazing improvements which 
have been put into his personal 
motor car. 

But these changes are but the sur- 
face indications of fifteen years of 
revolutionary technical progress. If 
we look behind the scenes, we find 
much more that is startling and won- 
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derful, and a very great deal more 
that is found to affect profoundly 
the future course of business and of 
human life. 

The development of new materials 
has meant more to industry than can 
possibly be measured. Each new 
material that is created makes it pos- 
sible for some one manufacturer or 
perhaps for thousands of manufac- 
turers to reduce their costs, increase 
the quality of their products, or to 
bring out hitherto impossible products. 
The new material also brings into 
being a new industry, and creutes 
new outlets for the farmer, the 
miner, or some other producer of 
raw materials. But by the same 
token, it also tends to break down 
some existing industry, unless those 
engaged in that industry retaliate or 
recoup by producing improvements 
or novelties of their own. 


IFTEEN years ago those strange 
new materials, the phenol formal- 
dehyde (carbolic acid and formalde- 
hyde) resins were just beginning to 
be known. To-day the best known 
of these alone has literally thousands 
of highly varied uses, and ranged 
alongside of it in the competition to 
displace older materials are hundreds 
of other synthetic resins which fifteen 
years ago were not yet in existence. 
Entire groups of resins have been 
created or extended their uses. There 
are, for instance, the phenol furfural 
resins, made from phenol and an- 
other chemical which the maker of a 
famous breakfast food now produces 
in great quantities from oat hulls. 
There are the vinyl resins; the 
phthalate and polybase resins; and 
still others. In general, all these new 
materials have high resistance to elec- 
tricity, are not brittle, and are not 
attacked by acids which corrode and 
destroy other materials. One manu- 
facturer of office equipment cut 52 
per cent. from the weight of his 
product, 25 per cent. from its bulk, 
and made it quieter by substituting 
a molded resin for cast metal. 


N some ways, the most amazing 

of all the new-material advances 
has been the ground gained in the 
use of various forms of cellulose. 
Cellulose is, of course, the basic cell 
substance of plants. If you want to 
realize how limited were its uses till 
the present time, look in any diction- 
ary that is more than three or four 
years old. The rapid advance of 
rayon in the last ten years is only 
one of the triumphs of cellulose 
chemistry. Nitrated cellulose used to 
be familiar as explosives and as pho- 
tographic film. Less than ten years 
ago research workers discovered how 
to make low viscosity cellulose to a 


point of practical usability, and al- 
most overnight more progress was 
made in the art of finishing and sur- 
facing than had been made in the 
tens of thousands of years since the 
early cavemen drew colored pictures 
of animals on their cave walls. 

3ut for the development of rapid- 
drying nitrocellulose lacquers, which 
from 1923 on have revolutionized 
the finishing of automobiles, it is a 
fair assumption that more than one 
motor company which has success- 
fully ridden the storm of the past 
three years would, instead, be to-day 
in the hands of receivers. Before 
1923, it took from a few days to 
nearly thirty (according to the qual- 
ity desired) to finish an automobile 
body. As a result, the motor com- 
panies were obliged to keep millions 
and millions of dollars tied up in 
semi-completed cars. To-day, with 
finishing a matter of hours instead 
of days, they are relieved of this 
ponderous strain upon their re- 
sources. 

About the same time, in 1924, be- 
gan another commercial use for 
regenerative cellulose which has swept 
the country, that of employing trans- 
parent sheets for package wrapping. 
Within the last year, another form 
of cellulose—cellulose acetate—has 
also invaded this field, and within the 
last several years cellulose acetate 
has obtained a firm foothold as one 
of the basic forms of rayon, as safe- 
ty film for photography and particu- 
larly for motion pictures at home, 
and even as competitor of the syn- 
thetic resins. 


AMINATED cellulose, thin lay- 

ers of cellulose sandwiched be- 
tween layer after layer of cloth or 
other binder and cut across the grain, 
has become widely used for machine 
gears that are quiet in operation, and 
some laminated materials made orig- 
inally for gears have, weirdly enough, 
some laminated materials made orig- 
for soda fountains and fountain tables 
and trays in cafeterias. Precisely 
the same material is used now for 
service bearings on steel mill rolls, 
and lasts ten times or more as long 
as the bronze bearings previously in 
service. 

In still other forms cellulose has 
seriously invaded the building indus- 
try. The formerly wasted cellulose 
of the sugar cane has become famous 
both as a wall board and as an insu- 
lator against either heat and cold or 
sound, and waste chips of the wood 
industry are now made into a syn- 
thetic material with greater tensile 
strength than natural wood. 

The way in which each discovery 
and development leads to others is in- 
terestingly shown by the fact that the 
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increasing use of resins and plastics 
(such materials as celluloid and cellu- 
lose acetate) and of laminated prod- 
ucts has necessitated the development 
of new cutting materials. Some of 
these are new forms of high speed 
steel, others are products of the elec- 
tric furnace (tungsten carbide and 
tantalum carbide) cemented to steel. 

And it is in the realm of metals 
that the most kaleidoscopic changes 
of all are now taking place. Where 
we used to have iron, steel, copper, 
tin, lead, nickel—all of them metals 
known since antiquity—and within 
modern times aluminum, and _ oc- 
casionally heard of the use of such 
curiosities as vanadium and molyb- 
denum, to-day scarcely anyone but a 
professional metallurgist can name 
all the metals that are in practical 
use, and it would take page upon page 
to list the different alloys that have 
found practical use. 


I S a metal too hard to machine? A 

new alloy is developed. Is another 
metal brittle? A special hard-to- 
break alloy comes into existence to 
meet the need. Is another metal 
eaten away by acids? Or another 
resistant to most acids but susceptible 
when specifically exposed to some 
particularly annoying acid, or when 
exposed to high temperatures? Or 
does a metal already in use “creep,” 
or expand in length, when its tem- 
perature rises? Every such case 
seems to call for a new alloy, and a 
new alloy is created. 

Thus, to-day, we have not merely 
such well-known alloys as bronze and 
babbitt metal and nickel steel and 
vanadium steel, but countless com- 
binations such as chrome-nickel-steel. 
chrome-tungsten-steel, ferro-tungs- 
ten, silico-manganese, chrome-molyb- 
denum, chrome-vanadium, and com- 
binations of aluminum and _ silicon 
and iron. 

Not only is steel alloyed freely, 
but there are zinc alloys, aluminum 
alloys, copper alloys, lead alloys 
springing up on every hand. One 
specially developed metal is composed 
of nickel, chromium, copper, molyb- 
denum, tungsten, iron, manganese. 
silicon and carbon. 


HE most striking phase of this 

whole situation is the number 
of metals which fifteen years ago 
were either unknown or else so costly 
as to be usable only in laboratories 
and to-day are in common use. 
Aluminum followed this pattern of 
progress some years ago and its foot- 
steps are now being retraced by mag- 
nesium, which is still lighter, and 
beryllium, the lightest of all metals. 
which weighs less than twice as much 
as water. Only ten years ago, the 
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IN 1931-32, GENERAL MILLS ESTABLISH 
TWO SUCCESSFUL NEW FOOD PRODUCTS 





Added To Its Famous Gold Medal Flour 
of “Eventually, Why Not Now?” Fame 











Sensational Merchandising 
Quickly Proves Worth 
of America’s 
Newest Grocery Items 


MILLIONS of people, in some 90 different 
nations or territories, instantly think of 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?’’—Gold 
Medal, when they think of flour. Product of 
General Mills, Inc., world’s leading flour 
millers, for generations this famous brand 
has been known wherever flour is sold. 


Now, in 1931-1932, General Mills has 
established two. remarkable new food prod- 
ucts which have been added to famous Gold 
Medal and 28 other leading flour brands. 
Introduced to American housewives at a 
time when success would ordinarily be least 
expected, Wheaties and Bisquick are both 
selling at the rate of thousands of packages 
a day. 


Backed by sensational, nationwide ad- 
vertising campaigns, they have overnight 





WHEATIES—Tens of millions of packages sold 
in past twelve months show Wheaties rapidly 
becoming one of America’s most popular cereals. 


BisQuicK—Scientists’ most thrilling food inven- 
lion, Bisquick, overnight wins approval of Amer- 
ican housewtves—millions of packages bought in 
last ten months. 
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To MILLIONS OF HOUSEWIVES THE WORLD OVER, THE MEANING OF FLOUR 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?’’, Gold Medal 


become by-words in homes all over the 
country. 


Already Young America’s Favorite Cereal 


First marketed on a large scale in 1930, 
Wheaties have already attained a secure 
position in one of our most competitive 
fields—breakfast cereals. For tens of mil- 
lions of packages have been sold in the 
past twelve months. 


Dramatized on the radio by Percy Cros- 
by’s immortal “Skippy,” these ready-to- 
serve whole wheat flakes are now young 
America’s favorite cereal. And with their 
pure deliciousness, have won adult tastes 
as well. 


Then Came Bisquick! 


Bisquick was soon to follow Wheaties! And 
this time, success was even more startling. 
Born in 1932, and given a whirlwind start 
by shrewd merchandising experts, many 


million packages of Bisquick have been 
sold in the first ten months of its existence. 


Quick to see the certain advantage of be- 
ing guaranteed perfect biscuits every time 
they baked, American housewives have 
given Bisquick a permanent location on 
their pantry shelves. 


So—history once more repeats itself. Al- 
ready including such distinguished namesas 
Gold Medal Flour of ‘Eventually, Why Not 
Now?” fame,andGold Medal Softasilk Cake 
Flour, General Mills has now added Wheat- 
ies and Bisquick to this famous family of 
most asked for brands. With early sales rec- 
ords that would be sensational for far older 
products, both are destined to take a place 


among the leaders in the food industrv. 
1181-R 


MILLS, INC. 


Copr. 1932, by General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GENERAL 


A nation-wide milling organization operating 21 flour, 
feed, and cereal mills with 87,000 barrels daily capacity 
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are lifting our nation out of 
the depth of needless negative 





thinking. 
are putting tens of millions of idle 
dollars back to productive work. 


are building up bank accounts 
which enable many millions of 
dollars worth of credit to be re- 
leased for industry. 


are gradually but definitely 
bringing us back to normal habits 
of buying, investing and living. 


Are you doing your share to 
help restore your state and your 
nation to a sound prosperity ? 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank 
and ... Bank of America, a California State Bank ... are identical in 
ownership and management .. . 410 offices in 243 California communities 
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price of beryllium was $5,000 a 
pound ; to-day you can get it for $130 
a pound. Cadmium, iridium, thal- 
lium, titanium, are other metallic 
newcomers thet are finding increased 
use as their prices, through technical 
advance and increased production, 
become steadily lower. 

Another interesting metal is litho- 
phone, a zinc sulphide pigment not 
produced in the United States until 
six years ago and now more used 
than any other metallic pigment. 

Not content with competing with 
each other and fighting back the at- 
tacks of new synthetic materials, the 
metals are invading the field of 
ceramics. About eight years ago 
cement containing aluminum began to 
be used for quick setting concrete, 
and more recently bricks containing 
aluminum (and still later bricks con- 
taining chrome) have begun to come 
into use where the corrosive effect 
of highly heated gases must be re- 
sisted. 

In this drama of the metals, the 
fight against corrosion alone means 
the saving of many, many millions 
of dollars to industry and to the 
public, and it makes possible the do- 
ing of things otherwise undoable. It 
causes sudden shifts of business from 
one industry to another, and some- 
times back again. Thus, to-day rust- 
less iron screen cloth for window 
screens is invading a field long held 
by copper, and at the same time cop- 
per is becoming widely used in place 
of iron in domestic water piping. 


HE metal industry is, of course, 

not the only one which feels the 
exhilarating and disturbing hand of 
technical progress. Almost every- 
where you look, there is technical 
revolution—even in the long immune 
textiles. Paints, paper, glass, rubber. 
porcelain, tobacco, foods and, of 
course, all types of machinery for 
factory and office, for construction 
and transportation, have seen start- 
ling things happen. The birth of 
new industries created by technical 
achievement — radio, automatic re- 
frigeration, air conditioning, air 
transport, television, alternating-cur- 
rent electric clocks—goes merrily on, 
while special developments of exist- 
ing industries—oil and gas heating, 
electric welding, natural gas trans- 
portation, the use of electric heat in 
industry and the utilization of “even 
the squeal” in gasoline—are equally 
striking. 

Most profoundly affected of all is 
the chemical industry. Starting w ith 
the impetus given by the necessity of 
learning how to make at home chemi- 
cals purchased abroad prior to 1915. 
our American chemical industry cre- 
ates and destroys almost overnight. 
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FORWARD—INTO THE FUTURE 
A Platform and A Program 


The recovery in general business has begun 
—we all feel it although it is still slight 
enough to make us doubt our own feelings. 


For Standard Brands the period ahead is 
one of development rather than recovery, of 
forward progress rather than reconstruction. 


The changed conditions will undoubtedly re- 
quire the introduction of many new methods, 
new products, new efficiencies into the busi- 
ness structure in the United States, but there 
are old and tried principles of business that 
will stand through all the changes. They may 
be applied in new ways but they will continue 
as the central objective of sound and stable 
business construction. 


Some of these principles constitute the 
strong central planks in the platform support- 
ing the Standard Brands organization and its 
future. 


Beneath all successful business endeavor 
must be the integrity and value in the prod- 
ucts themselves. Whatever changes are made 
in such products must be in the direction of 
greater utility to the purchaser, improvements 
in quality and character, suitable stable busi- 
ness relations, year in and year out. 


This is the broadest plank in the platform 
of Standard Brands, Inc. Our confidence in 
the future is based largely upon our knowl- 
edge of this strong plank and the program 
we have adopted to keep it effective. 


Sound manufacturing organizations with 
high standards of requirements are backed up 
by adequate research continuously engaged 
in the search for more effective developments 
that can be made commercially useful. 


High quality, maintained over a long period 
of years, has provided us with a degree of 
skill in the maintenance and improvement of 
its utility to the public, which gives us con- 
fident assurance of its future development. 











Here in Standard Brands we realize that one 
of the most serious problems faced by mod- 
ern industry is the cost of distribution and 
our second plank is economy and service- 
ability in the distribution of our products. 


Our program on this is well-developed and 
the future progress assured by the organiza- 
tion and methods we have set up to deal with 
it and the constant study we are devoting to 
the problem. 


Products of high quality, sound distribution 
to meet the needs of the public, will carry 
any business on a stable basis in any future 
we can foresee. 


Stability of organization, of employment 
within the organization, and of profits go 
together. They are bound up with the suit- 
ability of the products and the efficiency of 
their distribution. 


The advantages of such stability are so 
visible and important to the stable progress 
of our business and the obligation to our 
stockholders that their consideration and pro- 
gramming are part of the daily task of every 
official and executive in the Corporation. 


Every available opportunity to improve this 
stability is considered as part of the duties of 
the organization and our record throughout 
the trying period through which we are pass- 
ing is substantial evidence of what we have 
accomplished in this regard. 


What we have been able to do, what we 
have set up as the planks in our future plat- 
form and the programs that are under way 
to build further upon these stable and suc- 
cessful principles enable us to look forward 
with confidence and plan for our part in the 
greater future to follow the substantial move- 
ment of recovery just ahead. 


Standard Brands, Inc 


Joseph Wilshire, Pres. 
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Pensions for 
Employees 


‘ A good job is a better job when a pen- 


sion goes with it. 


Employers are coming to accept this view. 
Employees endorse it by the high percen- 
tage which enrolls when the plan is on 


the save-as-you-earn basis. 


A sound company like The Prudential can 
fill an important place in these modern 


pension programs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


j TME ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL 
MAS TNE 


STRENGTH OF 
bd GIBRALTAR 





HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 





Please write on my letterhead to Group Pension Depart- 
ment, The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


Ask them to send a copy of ''A Little Book about Pensions." 
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The synthetic resins and plastics, 
rayons and all the other cellulose 
products are children and grandchil- 
dren of the chemical industry, and 
the necessity of producing not onl 
the raw materials but solvents and 
other chemicals necessary in their 
manufacture has caused ceaseless re- 
search activity, the development of 
new processes first in the laboratory 
and then on a commercial scale, and 
the erection of huge new special pur- 
pose plants. 


LD-FASHIONED chemistry was 
extractive; it found substances 
where they already existed and took 
them out from their surroundings. 
The new idea in chemistry is synthe- 
sis, or putting together. It is much 
more startling; much more drastic, 
much quicker in its effects upon in- 
dustry. A few years ago synthetic 
methanol was virtually unknown; in 
1930 ten million gallons were pro- 
duced, or more than twice as many 
as in 1929, chiefly as a competitor 
of ethyl alcohol to keep automobile 
radiators from freezing. Such new 
products as synthetic ethanol in- 
vaded the market commercially in 
1930, and in the same year synthetic 


| methanol, synthetic butyl, synthetic 
| amyl, synthetic propyl, and other 


“higher alcohols” began to be pro- 
duced with illuminating gas (water 


| gas) as the chief raw material. 


When a chemical discovery starts, 
no one knows where it will lead. 
Five years ago, if you wanted to see 


| a certain chemical known as diphenyl, 


you could find it only in a few spe- 


| cially equipped laboratories and 


chemical museums. Its peculiar heat 


| absorption properties then caused a 


demand for it in the distillation of 
motor oils, but the cost of diphenyl 


| was $40 a pound. Within five 


months, an experimental plant had 
produced a carload at 40 cents a 
pound, and by 1929 diphenyl was 
being made on a commercial scale. 
Its heat absorption properties indicate 
that some day it may replace water 
to make steam of exceedingly high 
pressure possible, and these same 
properties have already made possible 
a new type of gas refrigerator. 

In addition, an entirely new series 
of plastics, dyes, and solvents is 
prophesied by the American Chem- 


_ ical Society, and chlorinated diph- 


enyls are said to have possibilities 
as resins and lacquers and as water 
proofing and flame proofing com- 
pounds. 


S‘ ARCELY less startling and 
certainly as significant as the 
chemical advances of recent years 
has been the progress in our knowl- 
edge and use of electricitv. Signif- 
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icant developments in this field were 
summarized in Forses for June 15th. 

With so much happening every 
day in all these lines of scientific 
investigation and the practical appli- 
cation of scientific findings, the future 
is almost impossible to foresee. 

Some trends do already seem suffi- 
ciently pronounced to be predictable. 

One of these, for which chemistry 
and particularly synthetic chemistry 
is especially responsible, is a funda- 
mental change in our attitude toward 
the things we take from the earth 
and from the field. Primitive man 
kept warm by burning whatever was 
burnable and most accessible, and for 
perhaps a million years mankind has 
followed, in its essentials, the same 
course—first for fuels and later for 
fuels and power. Likewise for time 
unknown man has used nature and 
his knowledge of cultivation to pro- 
duce foods. 

But now comes chemistry with its 
knowledge of how to take apart and 
put together, and its revelation of 
liidden riches that have hitherto gone 
up the flue or onto the straw stack. 
From now on, both the miner (in- 
cluding the seeker for petroleum) 
and the farmer are more and more 
becoming producers of raw materials, 
producing fuel and food and natural 
fibers for clothing only as auxiliary 
products or even by-products. 


HIS is the real significance of the 
4. hydrogenation process developed 
in Germany and now available to all 
petroleum refiners in this country. 
Once, we used to extract gasoline 
from petroleum, and used the residue 
if we could. In 1917, engineers 
were still talking seriously of steam 
automobiles because of the prospec- 
tive shortage of gasoline. Then 
came the well-known cracking proc- 
esses, which made possible the ex- 
traction from petroleum of a con- 
siderable range of volatile substances, 
of which additional gasoline was but 
one. Hydrogenation carries the same 
idea—getting maximum use out of 
every barrel of oil—still further. 
Thus we shall be hearing of sol- 
vents for use in the paint, varnish, 
lacquer, rubber and artificial leather, 
soap and textile industries made from 
petroleum, and entirely new types of 
synthetic materials and finishes. and 
protective coatings will undoubtedly 
be created. 
Hydrogenation is applicable to 
coal, too, and instead of deluging 
our cities and our railway rights of 
way with unburned “fuel,” we will 
in time find new sources of national 
wealth through the exploitation of 
our wonderful sources of raw ma- 
terials which we now call coal mines. 
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It Paid 


This Newspaper 
to Modernize 











When you operate 
obsolete equipment, 
you pay for modern- 
ization without get- 
ting it. The right 
kind of moderniza- 
tion pays for itself. 





HE Sentinel Printing and Publishing Company of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, found it increasingly difficult 
with existing plant equipment, to print a newspaper in 
keeping with its high standards. A new high-speed press 
with the most modern electric and mechanical equip- 
ment was installed. 


Mr. Walter Walker, the publisher, says: ““The installa- 
tion of this new press has resulted in quicker distribu- 
tion; the subscribers even a hundred miles away now 
receive the paper in time for early evening reading. The 
print is clearer and more pleasing to our readers. Ad- 
vertising revenues have increased, and working con- 
ditions in our plant are now excellent.” That’s what 
modernization has done for this active publishing com- 
pany. In one form or another, the benefits of moderni- 
zation are evident in every industry. 


Electrical modernization is solving many a problem of 
profits. The facilities of General Electric are at your dis- 
posal, to help you plan and execute. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


200-657 
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The Boss Discovers His 


Workers Are Human! 








IFTEEN years 
ago, Bill Doyle 
looked at his em- 


ployer from the other 
side of a _ very high 
fence. 

He saw the big boss 
trying to get the most 
out of him with as little 
return as possible; from 
his side, Bill Doyle used 
the same tactics. Those 
nerve-racking days of 
1917 were a godsend to 
him. Production was 
all-important, men were 
scarce, and he was king. 
And he used his power 
to the utmost. If the 
boss didn’t like the way 
he worked—or didn’t 
work—there were plenty of jobs 
elsewhere. 

To-day, Bill Doyle still stands 
ready to fight for his rights. But he 
finds less reason and fewer occa- 
sions for an outburst. The fence is 
still there, but it’s much less for- 
midable. And it’s less formidable be- 
cause his employer has made a com- 
plete right-about-face in his method 
of handling Bill, has substituted un- 
derstanding for browbeating, self- 
help for benevolence. 

Those labor difficulties of the War 
followed naturally from the prevail- 
ing methods of handling workmen. 
The few employers who did not 
arouse antagonism by arbitrary, high- 
handed treatment attempted to pla- 
cate their employees by paternalistic 
gestures, and earned only contempt 
and indifference for their reward. If, 
here and there, some man of keen 
perception favored less childish 
treatment of his workmen, he failed 
to improve conditions because he 
used force instead of persuasion in 














International 


S men go back to work, what sort of employers will 
“% they find in the front office? 
nalistic? Thoughtful? 

Seven executives who, during the past fifteen years, 
have taken leading parts in defining new paths for hu- 
man relations in business now have co-operated with 
FORBES in this analysis of current trends among pro- 
gressive companies. 

What these leaders have done in the past, the average 
employer may learn to do from now on. 


carrying out his methods. The days 
of 1917 were the days of the arbi- 
trary command, the summary dis- 
missal, the complete indifference to 
the mental processes of workers, on 
the one hand; and, on the other, the 
far-flung personnel department, the 
Christmas basket, and the company- 
decreed outing with Mr. President, 
a benevolent smile on his face, ap- 
pearing in person before his “chil- 
dren.” 

Neither method of handling em- 
ployees worked. But a number of 
employers learned from those fail- 
ures. They learned that employees 
are human beings; that taking them 
into their confidence pays better 
than arbitrary dictation; that frater- 
nalism gets better results than pater- 
nalism; that, fundamentally, the goal 
of both employer and employee is the 
same—economic security. Finally, 
they found that the single goal can 
be reached by a single road: by help- 
ing the individual workman to in- 
crease his efficiency and to provide 


Hard-boiled? Pater- 


for his own _ future. 

By no means all em- 
ployers learned these 
lessons. Nevertheless, 
the trends of thought 
and of action on the 
part of thoughtful lead- 
ers during the past fif- 
teen years have had cer- 
tain definite results: 

1. The realization that 
a soft-hearted personnel 
department cannot com- 
pensate the employee or 
the company for a 
despotic superintendent, 
that every officer must 
make himself responsible 
for better relations be- 
tween employer and em- 
ployee. 

2. A change in attitude toward 
employee representation or the works 
council. In 1919 an elaborate organi- 
zation for airing grievances, now it is 
becoming a simple discussion group 
for working out improved methods. 

3. An increase in the use of direct 
output incentives. 

4. Encouraging employees to save 
to attain greater economic security. 
Since 1917, the list of companies 
using plans designed to help the em- 
ployee or his family in old age, sick- 
ness or death has increased enormous- 
ly, though the total number still is 
small compared with industry as a 
whole. 

5. A return of training to the job. 

6. Large strides toward an acci- 
dent-free industry. 

7. Increased attention to shorter 
working hours, especially to-day, as a 
measure of unemployment relief. 

8. A change in the employer’s at- 
titude toward the labor union. In 
1917, the emotionalism of labor 


(Continued on page 52) 
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“So long as there remains a single task being done by man 
or woman which electricity could do as well, so long will 
that development be incomplete. What this development 
will mean in comfort, in leisure and in opportunity for 


the larger life of the spirit we have only begun to realize.” 


. . . LHomAs A. EpIson 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
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... B.C. Forbes Sees... 
























































HIS can be said definitely: 
The United States has been 
moving in the right direction 
this Fall for the first time since 1928. 

Betterment has been more than 
seasonal in many, but not all direc- 
tions. Even where the downtrend 
has not ended, the rate of descent has 
been modified. 

For the first time since the 1929 
panic, the almost universal sentiment 
is that the worst has passed and that 

.the business outlook warrants hope- 
fulness. 

Progress has been most notable in 
the realm of banking and finance. 
Since June our stock of gold has in- 
creased approximately $400,000,000. 
Bank failures have been checked. 
Hoarding has given place to the re- 
appearance of hidden currency. 
Metropolitan banks are surfeited 
with excess reserves, and time loans 
in Wall Street are negotiable at less 
than one per cent. per annum, an 
absolutely unprecedented rate. 


disquieting increase in the Gov- 
ernment deficit—which promises to 
be met in part by a sales tax—short- 
term funds are offered the Treasury 
in super-abundance at the phenom- 
enally low rate of one-eighth of one 
per cent. per annum. This betokens 
the accumulation of vast liquid sums 
and the overwhelming preference for 
absolute safety rather than the risks 
incidental to commercial! lending un- 
der existing conditions. 
Such monetary conditions have in- 
variably in the past foreshadowed the 
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U. S. Moving in 
Right Direction 


First Time in 


dawning of business and industrial 
revival, 


HE security markets led the 
TT way upwards following mid- 
year. After having sunk to absurd 
depths, the rebound reached one hun- 
dred per cent. in stocks and fifty per 
cent. in ordinary bonds. Such a sen- 
sational advance invited a relapse re- 
gardless of incipient commercial and 
agricultural improvement. After re- 
ceding half-way towards the low 
level, securities developed resistance, 
encouraged by multiplying evidences 
that the nation had touched economic 
bottom around mid-year. 

Meanwhile, most farm commodi- 
ties, after having enjoyed more or 
less substantial advances—one hun- 
dred per cent. in the case of cotton— 
the relapse in 


were engulfed in 
stocks. Other materials and com- 
modities which had recovered less 


spectacularly have been able to re- 
tain more of their gains. 
Notwithstanding the approach of a 
presidential election widely expected 
to bring a change in the Administra- 
tion, September-October found im- 
provement registered by such trust- 
worthy yardsticks as railway car 
loadings, electric power consumption, 
steel production, cotton consumption, 
building construction statistics, com- 
mercial failure figures, retail trade 
reports. and, most gratifying of all, 
employment and payroll gains. 
Europe has made headway towards 
rehabilitation since the epochal Lau- 
sanne agreement—although it re- 
mains to be seen whether the Allies 


Four Years 








will agree to forego heavy reparation 
payments if the United States con- 
tinues to reject uncompromisingly 
overtures for the absolute or virtuai 
cancellation of war debts. 

Canada’s published tariff arrange- 
ments with other members of the 
British Empire suggest curtailment 
of U. S. imports, especially steel. 
The final outcome, however, may 
not be as injurious as now feared. 
The whole conglomerate tariff struc- 
ture throughout the world is acutely 
unsatisfactory, a fact which is com- 
ing to be recognized by most coun- 
tries. In this lies hope of interna- 
tional consideration and partial solu- 
tion of the problem. Various Amer- 
ican industries at this moment are 
complaining loudly of “dumping.” 

The world is still confronted with 
serious difficulties (including crush- 
ing taxes), but statesmanlike co-op- 
eration should prove them sur- 
mountable. 


OLITICS may keep the secur- 
| Lampe commodity—exchanges 
unsettled, even upset, temporarily. 
3ut if the economic trend continues 
even modestly upwards in November, 
all fear of another major collapse 
should vanish. 

If every responsible citizen, man of 
affairs and workman alike, preserves 
a sane, poised mental attitude no 
matter how the election goes, it 
should be possible to follow up the 
initial victories already won in the 
battle against the already too-long- 
protracted depression. 

Don’t rock the boat! 
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Meanwhile Time Goes On 


fe America today, thousands of men and women are doing 
themselves grave injustices. Possessing the means to live 
well and enjoy life, they are denying themselves the well- 
deserved fruits of their labors for fear of what others may 
think. Meanwhile time goes on—time which in the future 
can only be regretted if it is not made to yield all that it 
holds of happiness . . . Among the self-denying thousands 
are many with deep desires to own new Cadillacs or 
La Salles. Some of them, no doubt, now have one or the 
other and are looking forward to possessing the newest 
models. Others, perhaps, have long wished to become 
Cadillac or LaSalle owners and are impatient over a self- 
imposed delay ... It is not our privilege to tell these 
people what their course of action should be. But it may 
be permissible for us to remind them that time goes on 


and the ability to enjoy fine things cannot last forever. 
ae 


» » La Salle prices from $2395, Cadillac from $2795, f. o. b. Detroit « « 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY Detroit, Michigan 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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TIME-SAVING NEWS 
A Digest for Busy Men 


PRICES 


Better Tone Appears After 
Intermediate Reaction. Up- 
set in Oil Prices. 


NTERMEDIATE DECLINES have 

interspersed the commodity price 
picture at frequent intervals during the 
past month, and in spite of improved 
markets in recent trading, the general 
level of staple prices shows a fair reces- 
sion from quotations current around the 
close of September. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month 
Latest Ago 
Dun’s Index 136.555 134.099 
Bradstreet’s 2753 7.1724 
Bureau of B. 65.2 


The monthly indexes for general com- 
modity prices are still showing belated 
gains, with the latest figure by the 
Bureau of Labor in another slight ad- 
vance to bring the index back to the 
best level seen since April of this year. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index, based 
on 200 representative commodities at 
wholesale, has reacted moderately since 
the extreme high of 63.2 was reached 
around the middle of September. Based 
on 1926 average prices as 100, the latest 
figure stands around 61, which is still 
about two points above the extreme low 
point reached last June. 


OWER LEVELS are displayed in 

practically all of the important 
staples when compared with a fortnight 
ago, and some of the largest declines 
have taken place in the heavy grains like 
wheat, corn, rye and oats. Cotton prices 
have also been under intermittent pres- 
sure and show recessions of anywhere 
from $1 to $5 per bale from prices cur- 
rent a couple of weeks ago. Cotton and 
many of the grains have displayed a 
better tone in more recent trading, but 
most quotations are still moderately 
below the levels of mid-October. 

One of the more significaut moves of 
the past month has been the reduction 
in standard steel rails from $43 to $40 
per ton, the first drop in over ten years. 


IL PRICES have been irregular and 
indecisive toward the close of the 
past month, with a sharp division of 
opinion among refiners and _ retailers 
regarding the attempted price advance 
which some of the larger companies 
started around the middle of the month. 
Early in October there was a good 
deal of talk regarding the possibility of 
lower prices for refined and crude 
products, but then came a sudden move- 
ment to advance prices instead, around 
the middle of the month. The advances 


RR. TRAFFIC CUTS LOSSES FROM LAST YEAR 
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in crude oil did not spread unanimously, 
as is their general custom, and a number 
of the large producers have held out 
against the rise, with the probability 
that the early risers will be forced back 
to at least the price levels which main- 
tained a month ago. 


Latest Commodity Prices 
2 Wks. 
Ago 
Wheat. No. $.65 $.70 
Corn, No. 2 yellow , 43% 
Oats, No. 2 .2634 28% 
Flour 3.75 4.00 
Coffee .0834 093% 
Sugar, Gran. ; 
Beef, Fami 
Iron, z 
Steel, Pittsburgh 
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Cotton 
Rubber 
Gasoline 
Crude Oil 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Interest Rates At 25-Year 
Low. Confidence Continues 
To Improve As Hoarding 
Declines. 


lig‘ ford LOW INTEREST RATES 
~ featured the money market trend 
in the past month as a result of rather 
sudden declines in the call money rate 
and the filtering through of this weak- 
ness to longer term paper. 

After having been pegged at two per 
cent. since July 2nd of the present year, 
the call loan rate on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been suddenly 
dropped to only one per cent. and a new 
low record since 1908, with the two ex- 
ceptions of May 11th and 12th, 1931. 
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Interest Rates 
2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Call Money 1% 2% 24% 
60-90 Day Ti 3 1 3% 
Commercial Paper 4 2 3% 
New York Rediscount.... 2% 24 2% 


The drastic declines of the past month 
have placed most of the other rates for 


credit at the lowest levels seen in many 
years, and have aroused new speculation 
on a possible cut in the rediscount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York from 2% to 2 per cent. Member 
bank borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve is already so low that any such 
actual change in the rate would not 
make much difference except that it 
would have a favorable psychological 
effect not only on business and finance, 
but also on the heavy government finan- 
cing which is now getting under way. 
Brokers’ loans are still inclined to 
show only small and meaningless 
changes, but the general tendency is 
toward slightly higher totals. The latest 
weekly report by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows total loans to 
brokers at around $433,000,000, which 
shows a stationary position compared 
with the week before. The latest figures 
compare with a low point of around 
$333,000,000 at the beginning of July and 
are still half a billion dollars below the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to hold up well, and the latest 
weekly figures show a decline of only 
about three billion dollars from the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


Boston 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Dallas 330. 139,109,000 
San Francisco 526,627,000 


RAILROADS 


Profits Finally Respond To 

Seasonal Impetus. Freight 

Traffic Reaches 1932 Peak. 

ARNINGS INCREASE for the class 

1 railway systems has finally re- 
sponded to the usual seasonal recovery, 
and net railway operating income for the 
month of August has been finally re- 
ported well above our original estimate 
and at a total of more than $28,000,000. 
This figure shows an advance of 
nearly $17,000,000, or about 140 per cent. 
over the preceding month of July, when 
earnings were only about $11,600,000, 
but is still far below the $56,000,000 
profit reported by the same roads in 
August of last year. Considerable en- 
couragement has been taken, however, 
not only from the fact that the August 
figures are the second highest of any 
month in the present year, but also that 
indications continue for even higher 
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ROUND™=WORLD | 


Life f grandest travel adventure 


NOW ONLY 


$]49 


FIRST CLASS 


Think of it—only $749 for the supreme experience of a life- 
time. The trip that millions have longed to take—now yours 
at a price that previously would have been termed mpossible. 

You sail 26,000 miles—and every mile in the comfort 
and luxury of a great, round-the-world Dollar liner. Visit 
22 of the world’s most fascinating ports in 14 different 
countries, with opportunities to see 85 glamorous cities. 
Make the circuit of the globe in 85 days. Or, if you wish, 
stop over where and as you will (your ticket is good for 
six full months) and proceed on another great Dollar Liner 
in identical accommodations. 

En route enjoy the utter delight of ocean travel at its best. 
The westward route follows the sun around the world in 
balmy latitudes where ideal weather and the broad decks 
of your “Dollar Liner home” invite you to outdoor sports 
and recreation such as only a sea voyage affords—swimming 
in spacious open-air pools, shuffle-board, deck tennis, horse 
racing, dancing, or, if you prefer, loafing in a quiet corner 
with a good book. Every stateroom is an outside room and 
a revelation in roomy comfort and luxurious convenience. 
Delicious food and attentive, skilful service will be a con- 
stant source of delight. 

Every two weeks a Dollar Liner sails from New York and 
California on life’s grandest travel adventure. Wouldn’t 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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it be the perfect winter home for you? A home that opens 
the way to a thousand new thrills and marvelous experi- 
ences—a home that does it all for less, perhaps far less, 
than the cost of humdrum life at home. 

Surely you owe it to yourself to get all the facts. That 
costs you nothing and incurs no obligation. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS . . . FASCINATING ITINERARY 


from New York Los Angeles San Francisco 


S.S: PRESTR PIERRE... we sw Nov. 7 Nov. 11 
S.S. PRESIDENT MONROE .. . Nov.3 . . Nov.21 . . Nov.25 
S.S. PRESIDENT VAN BUREN . Nov.17 .. Dec.5 .. Dec. 9 
S.S. PRESIDENT GARFIELD . Dec.i.. Deed .. Dee. 23 
S.8. PRESIDENTE POLK .. . Deets... jan.2... Jan. 6 
S.S.PRESIDENT ADAMS... Dec.29 .. Jan.16.. Jan. 20 
S. S. PRESIDENT HARRISON . Jan.12 . . Jan.30.. Feb. 3 
S.S. PRESIDENT HAYES ... Jan.26 .. Feb.13 .. Feb. 17 
S. S. PRESIDENT PIERCE cue Feb: 9 . . Be 27 «. . Mar. 3 
S.S. PRESIDENT MONROE . . Feb. 23 . . Mar.13 . . Mar. 17 


3¢ Special low rate applies on above regular sailings. De luxe, outside 
rooms, with private bath, at moderate additional expense. 
ITINERARY: New York, Havana, Cristobal (Panama Canal), Balboa, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila (Iloilo, Zamboanga, Cebu—optional) Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseilles and return to New York. 





Apply to your local railroad or travel agent—or direct to our offices: 
NEW YORK, 604 Fifth Avenue; LOS ANGELES, 514 West 6th 
Street; SAN DIEGO, 338 East Broadway; OAKLAND, 426 13th 
Street; PORTLAND, Oregon, 152 Broadway; SEATTLE, 1300 Fourth 
Ave.; BOSTON, Statler Building; WASHINGTON, D.C., 716 Trans- 
portation Bldg.; CLEVELAND, Union Trust Arcade; CHICAGO, 
110 South Dearborn St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 311 California Street; 
TORONTO, 217 Bay Street. 


604 FIFTH AVE. or 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK... .311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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VEREADY PRESTONE is different from 
E all other anti-freezes — there is 
nothing else like it. 

In developing Eveready Prestone, the 
laboratories of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, keeping in mind the 
requirements of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for an ideal anti-freeze, have 
perfected a product that satisfies the 
following specifications: 

Eveready Prestone does not boil away. 
So it does not require frequent renew- 
als, nor does it leave the car unprotected 
when a cold snap follows warm weather. 

The fumes of boil-away products may 
Smelly 


fumes also make winter driving un- 


mar the finish of fine cars. 


pleasant, and inflammable mixtures in- 
crease the hazards of accidents. Ever- 
eady Prestone is non-inflammable and 
odorless. It will not affect your car 
finish. And it is thoroughly effective 
in preventing freezing. 

Eveready Prestone circulates freely 
at lowest operating temperatures. Yet it 
will not “creep.” A heavy, viscous fluid, 
which is not free-flowing, is a poor cool- 
ing agent. Other substances in use may 
“creep” — leak from systems that are 


FACTS 





ABOUT 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
ANY ANTI-FREEZE 


water-tight, but not tight enough to hold 
these liquids. 

Many products, because of their thick- 
ness in the concentrated form, are sold 
as water-diluted solutions. The cost of 
canning and shipping plain water is 
thus borne by the public. Eveready Pres- 
tone is packaged as a concentrated prod- 
uct, not water-diluted. It’s ALL anti- 
freeze! 

NOW REDUCED IN PRICE 
Eveready Prestone is now substantially 
reduced in price. Today it offers the 
safest and most economical anti-freeze 
you can buy for all-winter protection. 

And Eveready Prestone also brings 
you protection against rust and cor- 
rosion. On brass, copper, solder, alumi- 
num and zinc, it reduces the corrosive 
action of the water in the cooling-system 
at least 75%. On cast iron, 95%. 

Eveready Prestone is approved by all 
car-manufacturers and guaranteed by 
National Carbon Company. Ptt it in — 
today. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


and Carbon 
\ Corporation 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 























The public utility system of 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000. ..total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,588,002 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 





Standard Gas and Electric Company 
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profits when the final returns for Sep- 
tember and even October are made 
public. 


AILWAY TRAFFIC is the chief 
forecaster which leads to this en- 
couraging picture. The seasonal upturn 
in car loadings has continued in recent 
weeks and has now been in progress 
since the low points of late in the Sum- 


| mer. Every week since September 10th 


has shown at least a moderate gain in 
car loadings, and the latest figures show 
total loadings of over 625,000 cars per 
week, compared with a low level of only 
about 500,000 cars per week early in 
September. 

The latest weekly figures on freight 
traffic are still below the corresponding 
period of last year, but the important 
point is that the percentage decline from 
last year is being constantly diminished. 
The recent figures compare with about 
765,000 cars loaded in the corresponding 
weeks of 1931, so that the present year 
is now showing a decline of only about 
18 per cent. from last year, as against 
numerous weeks during the past Sum- 
mer when the declines ran as high as 
40 per cent. from 1931. 


COTTON and 
GRAIN 


U. S. Wheat and Cotton 

Crops in Large Decline But 

Ginnings Show an Increase 

ROP REPORTS have come out in 

fairly rapid order during the past 

month, but there have been no very 

drastic changes in recent estimates by 

the Department of Agriculture and its 
allied bureaus. 

The cotton crop in the United States 
has been estimated at 11,425,000 bales in 
the latest government report. This is a 
small rise of about 115,000 bales com- 
pared with the previous estimate as of 
September Ist, 1932. 


WHEAT CROP LOWER 


(TOTAL U.S. YIELD zz MILLIONS of BUSHELS) 
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Despite the small advances. which 


have been taking place in the recent 
estimates by the agricultural depart- 
ment, the present crop for 1932 is still 
far below the record yield of 17,100,000 
bales which was harvested last year. In 
fact, if the government estimate proves 
anywhere near the final harvest figure, 
then the 1932 crop will be the smallest 
harvested since 1923, or in just about 
ten years. 

Cotton consumption, meanwhile, has 
shown a satisfactory advance, with the 
latest report showing nearly 500,000 
bales of lint cotton consumed in the 
mills of the United States in a single 
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month, compared with only a little over 
400,000 bales in the preceding month and 
with about 465,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Cotton 
exports have also taken a sharp ad- 
vance, but stocks of cotton are slightly 
larger than they were a month ago. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Five-Day Week Gains in 
Popularity as Important 
Leaders Praise Experience 
Under Plan. 
rmnHE FIVE-DAY WEEK movement 
continues to gain headway, as has 
been predicted in this section many 
times in the past and as might be pre- 
dicted for the future just as certainly 
by any thoughtful observer. 


ILS. COTTON CROP LOWEST ix 10 YEARS 
18 PMILUIONS ~ 
BALES 
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One of the pioneers among the larg- 
est corporations adopting the five-day 
week has been Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. This company has_ reported 
favorably on its recent experience with 
the new working time policy, and one 
after another other large companies are 
adopting the same basis. 

Socony Vacuum is putting into effect 
a five-day week plan for its 30,000 em- 
ployees on November lst, to continue 
indefinitely. General Motors has also 
placed about 15,000 of its office em- 
ployees on a five-day week schedule. 
Procter and Gamble went on a five-day 
week basis around the middle of the 
past month. A goodly number of the 
corporations adopting the five-day week 
have continued the same wage rates 
previously paid, but in other cases the 
shorter time has resulted also in lower- 
ing of individual wages. 

Success of the plan has been generally 
attested by the companies which have 
put it into effect, according to the recent 
survey conducted by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

In the survey, information was fur- 
nished by 1,503 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, of which 114 were operating 
on a five-day schedule. Twenty-five of 
these had adopted a five-day week 
before the depression. 

Of the remaining eighty-nine that had 
operated on this schedule for the first 
time during the depression, 47 per cent., 
or nearly one-half, declared it was their 
intention to continue on it even after 
business recovery. 

Another 20 per cent. expressed the 
opinion that the shorter work schedule 
probably would be permanent, and about 
30 per cent. regarded it as purely an 
emergency measure. 











40 Malton 
Dollars 


in Dividends and Interest 


URING the 12 months ended June 1932, 
D holders of Associated securities received 
$40,093,000 in interest and dividends. e In the 
first 6 months of 1932 the number of registered 
holders of Associated securities increased 15,784 
to a total of 252,899. Of these, 116,882 are cus- 
tomers who use Associated services to cook their 
meals, light their homes, and run their radios. 
e Associated security holders are distributed 
throughout every state, in all United States 
Possessions, and in 29 other countries and their 


dependencies. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Two Rector Street 











Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
































Reconstructing 
The Garage 
Business 


Our experience in planning 
hundreds of garage buildings 
led naturally into all the 
questions of garage financing, 
organization and operation. 
In a number of cases we 
operated the garages after 
they were built and have con- 
tinued to operate and man- 
age the properties. This has 
provided us with a wide ex- 
perience in the complex tech- 
nique of successful manage- 
ment of garage operations, 
under a variety of circum- 
stances, including the severe 
necessities of depression. 
We have been called in to 
examine, report on and finally 
supervise properties where 
the difficulties of the depres- 
sion were making the situa- 
tion extremely embarrassing 
for the owner, operator and 
banker. 

In one such case, for exam- 
ple, the situation was rapidly 
becoming impossible. Follow- 
ing our recommendations we 
were engaged to supervise 
the operation. Although this 
was only a few months ago, 
the results have shown a 
greatly improved position for 
the financial and ownership 
interests, the objects have 
been accomplished and the 
whole operation is more sub- 
stantial. 

These developments have re- 
sulted in a constant increase 
in our management and op- 
erating program. 

We are supervising and op- 
erating garages in a number 
of different cities and are in 
a position to extend this 
service. 

If you have among your 
banking, mortgage or operat- 
ing portfolios garage prob- 
lems presenting similar diffi- 
culties, we invite you to dis- 
cuss them with us. 


RAMP BUILDINGS CORP. 


21 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


























From .the wage-earners’ standpoint, 
the report asserted, there was no doubt 
that the shortened work period in the 
form of fewer working days a week 
would be much more popular than in 
the form of fewer working hours a day. 


SHIPPING 


Seatrain Service Leads to 
New Rail Competition 
in Coast-Wise Trade 
‘ EATRAIN operations have begun in 
earnest from the port of New York, 
and a car-ferry service went into oper- 
ation around the beginning of the past 
month. Plans for this move have been 
under way for some time past, and the 
company now has several ships each of 
which can carry a freight train one mile 
long in coastwise service. The new boats 
are about 500 feet long, weigh about 
8,000 tons and have a speed of fifteen 
knots per hour. Present plans call for 
service from New York to Havana and 
thence to New Orleans and return. 
Such operations naturally result in 
taking business from the railroads, and 
there have been serious arguments by 
some of these roads in opposition to the 
new line. The United States Shipping 
Board has granted the new company 
permission to operate its vessels in 
coastwise trade for a period of six 
months, pending an investigation of the 
possible effects which the new service 
will have. 


CANADA 


New Tariff Treaty With 
Britain Hits U. S. Trade 
HE NEW TARIFF TREATY be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain has 
monopolized the chief attention of the 
international trade groups during the 
past month. When results of the Im- 
perial Economic Conference at Ottawa 
were outlined in this section during the 
past Summer, it was indicated that most 
of the important results would probably 
be announced at a later date. 

The Commercial treaty between Can- 
ada and the Mother country is the first, 
and perhaps one of the most important, 
of the forces that were put under way 
at that Imperial Conference. 

In a general way, the treaty involves 
the readjustment of Canadian tariffs to 
give increased favor and preference to 
imports into Canada from Great Britain. 
in return for which Great Britain 
promises to divert as much of her own 
buying as possible from other nations 
to Canada. 
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The chief concern in the United 
States is naturally her loss of trade to 
both countries. It is generally conceded 
that the United States will be the great- 
est loser in trade from the new Cana- 
dian-British pact. The American loss 
is estimated at anywhere from $75,000,- 
000 to $125,000,000 per annum, with steel, 
chemicals, drugs, automobiles, glass and 
tobacco some of the most important 
products affected. 


WASHINGTON 


Political Campaigns Enter 

Final Hectic Stage. New 

Report on R.F.C. Loans. 

Hom STRETCH for campaigns is 
bringing the political leaders of the 
nation to the end of their grind under 
full steam. Throughout the entire na- 
tion it is almost impossible to ignore or 
evade campaign propaganda and politica! 
oration. At the top of the entire tur- 
moil are the two chief presidential 
protagonists, and they are both making 
last minute efforts to ensure victory for 
themselves and their parties on Novem- 
ber 8th. Large employers, including 
Ford, have urged Hoover votes on their 
employees, for continued business im- 


provement. 
Governor Roosevelt has just com- 
pleted another rapid attack into the 


mid-west and into the border states of 
the South, with a climax in his New 
York City oration. President Hoover 
has confined his campaign to much 
smaller proportions but has also included 
a number of major speeches, notably 
those at Cleveland and Detroit. 


OANS BY R. F. C. have again been 

announced, though the record is 
somewhat belated. The recent report 
shows $186,000,000 loaned by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during 
the month of August. This figure 
dropped considerably during September, 
with the advance figures on commercial 
loans at only $52,000,000. 

To date of August 3lst, the R. F. C. 
had made total advances of $1,183,000,- 
000 in the seven months since its incep- 
tion. During that period there were 
about 5,600 individual borrowers, includ- 
ing 4,300 banks, 50 railroads and an esti- 
mate of more than 500,000 farmers who 
received aid. 

Indications are that the heaviest drain 
on the resources of this government 
agency has passed its peak. Applica- 
tions for new loans appear to have 
fallen off rather sharply during the past 
month. 
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From a Roadster 


To a Fleet of Trueks 


We’ve Prevented Gasolene Waste 


WENTY thousand motor vehicles of every type and descrip- 

tion have been tested by Cities Service. Only a handful were 
getting maximum power and mileage. Included in these were 
thousands of vehicles belonging to hundreds of fleets maintained 
by expert mechanics. In spite of this, minor adjustments, inaccu- 
rately made, were causing losses of from 10 to 30 per cent of the 
gasolene used. 


There is only one way to detect these inaccurate adjustments 
and that is the Cities Service Power Prover, a machine developed 
by Cities Service engineers, which quickly and accurately analyzes 
the exhaust gases from a motor vehicle and records the result 
of the analysis on a dial, in terms of combustion efficiency. Guided 
by this analysis, a Power Prover operator, expertly trained, and 
working with special tools and equipment, follows the Cities Ser- 
vice Tuning Routine until maximum combustion efficiency is 
recorded. 


Fleet owners have been especially interested in this service. 
Since January 1, over 365 fleets have made the Cities Service 
Power Prover and Tuning Routine a part of their regular mainte- 
nance plan. Because the Power Prover reading is an accurate 
guide to the need for overhaul, the mileage interval between many 
maintenance operations has been greatly lengthened. This results 
in greatly lowered maintenance costs, in addition to the decreased 
operating costs through the saving of gasolene and motor oil. 


Write for the Cities Service booklet—“‘Use Less Gas—Get More 
Power.” 


Cities Service Power Prover 


60 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
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A NEW MEASURE 


in Advertising Values 


LONG with many other business methods the old measuring sticks for 
estimating advertising values are proving inadequate for the recovery 
and reconstruction period we are just entering. 


Subscription statistics, valuable for some purposes, do not express the 
fundamental relations between publication and reader, nor the true adver- 
tising significance. 


The editors of FORBES Magazine measure the editorial material selected 
for publication by the question, ““What will the reader get out of it?” In 
other words, its usefulness to him. Its “‘usability.” 


All of us have access to much information, brought to us in many ways. 
A lot of it looks or sounds attractive or interesting, most of it has some 
general value. After all, however, a very large part of it is not the sort 
of thing that can be used in our immediate planning and operations. It is 
too general, too indefinite or not sufficiently interpreted. It is not readily 
applicable to our problems. 


FORBES Magazine, with its watchword of “usability’—“What can the 
reader get out of it?’—selects the most valuable and significant current 
information, presents it in useful form, interpreting it so that it can be 
applied readily. 


This “usability” is well exemplified in the Business Pictograph, applicable 
to all current planning and operation; in the financial pages, usable in the 
considerations of finance; and in the outstanding practices recorded in the 
columns. 


It is the new and important measure of advertising value because it is the 
assurance of full and continuous reader interest. 


Advertising Director 
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“I Hope to See—” 
(Continued from page 11) 


must be increased and strengthened 
by sociologic, psychologic, and eco- 
nomic research, properly planned, 
conducted, and sustained to provide 
the needed factual information and 
laws. 

There are indeed great potentiali- 
ties in the development of the social 
sciences through research. It is only 
as economics and the related human 
sciences are put on a solid scientific 
foundation, and as scientific methods 
are applied adequately to the analysis 
of the problems of distribution of 
leisure and goods, that we can expect 
to solve unemployment problems of 
magnitude. Before long, however, 
an organized endeavor will undoubt- 
edly be made to link up scientific 
knowledge with appropriate action in 
social and economic affairs. 

Not a few writers have lately ex- 
pressed concern for the social con- 
sequences of the application of 
scientific’ discoveries. Science has 
been lending itself to the creation of 
endless desires. In some instances, 
moreover, prejudice and selfishness 
have reacted against the general wel- 
fare and have prevented the proper 
utilization of all the benefits of ap- 
plied science. There are familiar 
examples in air pollution, with ac- 
companying loss of sunshine, and 
waste in dirt, poor health, and valu- 
able by-products, and in the wide- 
spread waste of heat and power. 
Man, perhaps, has been ethically un- 
prepared for the wonderful bounty 
of scientific research in the physical 
sciences. In any case he should be 
made fit for the responsibility it en- 
tails, and in the future, I believe, the 
human sciences will provide the 
means for accomplishing this end. 


By W. J. DONALD 


Director, American Management 
Association 


I HOPE to see banks requiring 
l. budgeting and budget compari- 
sons as a prerequisite to commercial 
loans. I even hope to see banks have 
complete budgets of their own. 

2. I hope to see the abandonment 
of the idea that extreme specialization 
is the way to business success and the 
re-emphasis on the idea that we need 
more all-round business men who 
have a sufficient grasp of all func- 
tions that have to be coordinated in 
business. 

3. I hope for an adequate, which 
means a big, development in costing 
ot marketing activities, the abandon- 
ment of average costs to sell. 

_ 4. I hope to see a big development 
in the reduction of the elapsed time 
between when materials come into 





the factory and finished products 
leave the factory. 

5. I hope to see a vigorous attack 
on development costs and set up costs 
in manufacturing methods, especially 
in job order production. 


6. I hope that some organization 
will be developed to devote its major 
attention to the problem of establish- 
ing standards of business ethics for 
the management profession as a pos- 
sible escape from extremes of gov- 
ernmental interference with business. 


7. I hope to see a marked improve- 
ment in company policies in regard 
to financial publicity and the integri- 
ty of published financial statements. 


8. I hope to see recognition of the 
importance of and a. marked improve- 
ment in the public relations policies 
of industrial companies. 


By the Executive Head of one of 
the few large manufacturing corpora- 
tions which have recently enjoyed un- 
interrupted earnings. 


1. Human Relations in Business. 
A formula of just and equitable re- 
lationships worked out as affecting 
Capital, Management, and Labor, 


(a) with a proper return to Capital 
commensurate with the risk in- 
volved ; 

(b) with a proper return to Man- 
agement, with the added incentive 
of profit sharing; and 

(c) competitive compensatory wage 
levels for Labor, improvement in 
working conditions, and employ- 
ment insurance. 


2. Financial Progress. 
(a) Increased honesty in invest- 
ment security sales, including self- 
regulation to honesty of purpose of 
stock exchanges ; 
(b) Control of major credit poten- 
tialities by expansion and contrac- 
tion of Federal Reserve open-mar- 
ket purchases, with the avoidance 
of any inflation through the is- 
suance of additional currency ; 
(c) Inter-state and __ intra-state 
branch banking, subject to rigid 
Federal inspection and control; 
(d) Absolute separation of securi- 
ty merchandising functions from 
all banks and trust companies ; and 
(e) Expansion of trade accept- 
ances. 


3. Management and Business Tech- 
nique. Management of business to 
be increasingly frank in revealing to 
the public conditions, progress, and 
problems, assuming a desirable in- 
crease in public ownership of large 
corporations. 








Anchor Chain Link Fence and Gate at one of the 
Plants of Cudahy Packing Co. 

The following Leaders 
of American Industry have 
Anchor Fence protection at 
from one to thirty plants: 


American Locomotive Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Chevrolet Motor Company 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Ford Motor Company 

General Electric Company 

Procter & Gamble 

Standard Oil Company 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is 
availcble in 75 Cities. 


ANCHOR 
Cjences 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CONFERENCE 


SoME TIME when you're faced 
with a particularly knotty prob- 
lem, call for a bottle of The 
Champagne of Ginger Ales and 
call time out for a refreshing 
interlude. 


You'll be surprised how much 
better you'll feel and how much 
better you'll work after one of 
these pleasant little conferences. 
With its cool sparkle, Canada 
Dry relaxes you. Its matchiess 
flavor delights you. And its rep- 
utation as a pick-up is a byword. 

Two convenient sizes — the 
new large size and the familiar 
twelve-ounce bottle—at new low 
prices. 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 
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CONFIDENCE 


Y E HAVE complete confidence in the nation’s 
recuperative powers and are directing our 
efforts toward constant improvement in 
methods to meet the broadening requirements 
of business and homes for dependable gas 
or electricity. 


Columbia System, in seven states, supplies 
these essential facilities to thousands of com- 
mercial consumers and over a million families. 


The prosperity of this company and its 
employees thus is linked with that of the 
industries and the people of the communities 
it serves. 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


bad 
COLUMBIA 


61 BROADWAY SYSTEM NEW YORK 


* 
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CHEMICAL \ 


BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 
165 Broadway 
New York 
Established 1824 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business September 30, 1932 













Cash and Due from Banks..........csccccccccrccsccccece $71,808,440.34 
ED: Be, Tee Rite GOP EITIOR OER eo oi. c accor es scccdeass cesses 113,419,198.51 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Demand Loans.........+.++++ 63,784,541.50 
Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes..........+.++eeee0 27,168,684.05 
State and ago ga OSError rrr ee 
Other Bonds and Investments..........:--seeeeeeeeeeees 
I MM) MRI 6 asc xcuhaje daesssccad en eduessneceane 76,867 892.92 




















TONNER, Soca caspcnccesccerscsdceedatad daknesennes 1,301,792.54 

Credits Granted on Acceptances.......ccsccccsscsvcceces 17,764,190.78 

CNN EME, occas cankascneaaeese thecice se Senannebsiewate 1,910,010.35 
$396,424,439.66 

LIABILITIES 

RMON icc sacs cxeesacenecroonenaNeane $21,000,000.00 

PMID See tea on ce en cn ces ant anashamkanekeeen 40,000,000.00 

MIE TUBELER onc accecaceaaciceasuecsesens 5,640,871.29 $66,640,871.29 

Dividend Payable October Ist, 1932.........cccccecsceees 945,000.60 

PRMMREUOS TOROR, TOCOTERE, ClC..i. ccc crcncescasaiivecacees 1,773,612.43 

IER CUUEIUINND os 6c veces 9.00 65.a0ds RRR wae nee binane 17,903,354.40 

eas eee 401,396.54 


Deposits: 
Individuals .............s.essecssceess e+ $217,310,825.89 





$396,424,439.66 
Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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The Boss Discovers His 
Workers Are Human! 
(Continued from page 40) 


leaders was met by the emotionalism 
of industrial leaders, and mutual 
hatred and bitterness were the results, 
To-day, the hatred has burned itself 
out. 

For many reasons—the logic be- 
hind them, their record of results 
both in prosperity and in depression, 
the increasing social-mindedness of 
employers—the trends in industrial 
relations which have been listed prob- 
ably will continue. But new ones 
are coming in. And with them has 
appeared a concept of wages start- 
lingly new to the business man: the 
realization that wages are purchas- 
ing power, not pure expense. 

Fifteen years ago, manufacturers 
were raising wages. To-day, they 
are slashing them right and left. But 
the employer of 1917, had he been 
able to do it, would gladly have re- 
duced wages as a constructive meas- 
ure of cutting expenses. To-day, the 
employer in many cases reduces 
them reluctantly; if he realizes that 
competition forces a reduction, he 
also realizes that if all others fol- 
lowed his lead markets would shrink 
alarmingly. 

Partly because of this new concept 
of wages, partly because the employ- 
er understands more fully his em- 
ployee’s desire for security, the re- 
cent past has seen new measures for 
economic insurance come into promi- 
nence. Unemployment insurance and 
unemployment reserves; job guaran- 
tees; technological unemployment 
plans; dismissal compensation—curi- 
ous jargon to the plant manager of 
1917! Widely discussed as they are, 
such measures have been used by few 
companies. Nevertheless, unless the 
attitude of progressive employers to- 
ward their workmen undergoes a 
change as sharp as it is unlikely, 
there is small doubt that such dis- 
cussion points to the path of the fu- 
ture in industrial relations. At the 
same time, it must be recognized that 
to-day’s widespread agitation for im- 
mediate action on economic insur- 
ance measures has been fostered by 
unusual unemployment, and _ that 
less will be heard of them when em- 
ployment once more approaches nor- 
mal. No doubt, the coming Winter 
will see proposals for unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation flooding 
legislative halls in unprecedented vol- 
ume. But enactment may be a dif- 
ferent story; and it is likely that the 
wide adoption of unemployment re- 
serves and insurance, job guarantees. 
technological unemployment plans 
and dismissal compensation will be 
developments of the distant future. 
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Business Leaders 


(Continued from page 13) 


tains a mixture of the old and the 
new. The Bradys and the Insulls no 
longer dominate; but the Mellon 
family, Sidney Z. Mitchell, Henry L. 
Doherty, of the same generation, still 
exercise influential sway. Floyd L. 
Carlisle, of Niagara Hudson, Con- 
solidated Gas, New York Edison, 
etc., embodies the characteristics of 
the succeeding generation, he gladly 
accepts regulation (but opposes over- 
regulation ), he believes in the fullest 
publicity, he doesn’t seek to dodge 
criticism, official probers hold no ter- 
ror for him. In an allied field, the 
transition is well typified by the 
change at the helm of Westinghouse, 
from the individualistic George West- 
inghouse to Andrew W. Robertson, 
democratic teamworker and co-opera- 
tor. 

In tobacco there is a vast difference 
in the ruthless methods of James B. 
Duke, tobacco magnate of yesteryear, 
and those of George W. Hill, youth- 
ful go-getting genius behind the 
American Tobacco Company. 

Pioneering creators of the George 
Eastman, John H. Patterson, Frank 
W. Woolworth, Robert Dollar, Minor 
C. Keith, Julius Rosenwald, E. C. 
Simmons type of fifteen years ago, 
are becoming rarer. Industry, fi- 
nance, business are outgrowing one- 
man organizations—there still are ex- 
ceptions, especially in the motor in- 
dustry. Those who aspire to eminent 
leadership to-day must develop apti- 
tude for working with, for co-operat- 
ing with, for leading rather than driv- 
ing others. They must have greater 
regard for public sentiment. They 
must realize that conciliation often is 
wiser than coercion, that it is more 
important to inspire goodwill than in- 
stil fear, that workers are not merely 
cogs in the machinery of production, 
but human beings of like flesh and 
blood and aspirations as themselves 
and untrammeled exercisers of the 
political ballot. 

Whereas the entity used to be the 
individual, to-day it is the organiza- 
tion, the team. 

Hence, the change in the qualities 
—apart from brains—requisite for 
the achievement of the largest-scale 
leadership in our modern, expanded 
economic world. 


The fourth, and concluding in- 
stalment of the character sketch 
of John D. Rockfeller, Jr., will 
appear in the next issue. 























ATLAS CORPORATION 


(formerly Atlas Utilities Corporation) 


Under its broad charter powers, the 
corporation operates as a_ securities 
investment company and its capital 
investments are diversified without 
preconception in favor of any particu- 
lar industry or form of security. Con- 
sequently, the word “Utilities” in the 
corporate name bore no relationship 
to the nature of the company’s business 


or operations. 
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An Amazing Record 
of Accuracy 

By the “Service That Looks 
for the Breaks” 


“The Trend of Stock Prices,” 


published 


every other week, tells you when and 


what to buy .. 


and when to sell. 
stepping — just plain statements of 


facts. 


. how much to pay.. 
There 


is no side 


Compare these recommendations 


of the past seven weeks with the chart 
of Dow Jones averages above! 


1 


In addition to our bulletin 
Stock Prices’’ 


Aug. 22—‘‘Further up- 
ward move indicated, 
For speculative play 
buy Columbia Gas, 
Montgomery d, 
Case, Lorillard, Worth- 
ington, American Can.’ 
Aug. 29—‘‘The Trend 
of Stock Prices’’ head- 
lines read: ‘‘Approxi- 
mate top reached. Get 
out of the market. Be- 
lieve all holdings should 
be sold for replace- 
ment later.”’ 

Sept. 12—On this date 
our bulletin advised 
active traders to ‘‘Sell 
hort.’ 


Sept. 22—‘‘Cover short 

* sales. “Buy Montgom - 
ery Ward, Chrysler and 
American Power and 
Light.’’ 


7, Oct. 


Sept. 26—Stocks pur- 


* chased September 2-nd 


sold out here. 
Sept. 26 — Supplemen- 


“tary telegram read: 


“Odds favor down 
trend and short sales. 
Sell any long holdings 
and sell short Tele- 
phone, Can, Steel, 
Union Pacific, New 
York Central, West- 
inghouse.’” Again, on 
October 4th, believing 
clients who were short 
might wish some opin- 
ion on the eve of 
President Hoover's 
speech, we wired ‘‘Be 
lieve Trend downward 
Stay short.’’ 

10— Special night 
letter to those ‘‘short’’ 
advised covering next 
morning. 


Supplementary Telegrams 


“The Trend of 


we keep clients up-to-date on 


the market through Supplementary Telegraph 


Service. 


Thus, 


frequently (as 
above) get clients ‘“‘aboard”’ 


get under way... or 


illustrated 
moves before they 


“out’’ before reactions 


go far, in order to limit losses. 








Special $15 Trial Offer 


Be ready for the next move! 
this advertisement, mail your check for $15 
and we will send you our bulletin 
Trend of Stock Prices’’ 
other week) for two months. 
includes 
Telegraphic Service, which is so valuable 
in rapidly changing markets. 


This offer 


our 


Tear out 


“The 
(published every 


Supplementary 








Free Offer Coupon 


———§ es eee 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. 


341 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


Fl 


Please send, without charge, a copy of the 
current issue of your bulletin ‘“‘The Trend of 


Stock Prices.” 
Name 
Street 
Cie ics: 


Please print. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Technical Position Continues Unfavorable 
But Investment Holdings Are Still Logical 


By R. W. SC 


r | NHE rather sharp declines which took 
place around the middle of the past 
month were more rapid than we had 

envisaged but in spite of their abruptness 

the extreme lows fell slightly short of the 
bottom objectives which we noted last 
issue. The Standard Statistics average 
obliged nicely with a bottom at 50, which 
was our exact forecast, but the lows on the 

Times and Dow-Jones averages were about 

two points above the bottoms forecast by 

the writer. 

From that turn around the middle of 
October, prices recovered about five to ten 
points but, as of the day of current writ- 
ing, are showing moderate reaction. This 
reaction appears slightly too sharp to hold 
and it would not be surprising to see some 
further recovery, but under present con- 
ditions we do not think any such recovery 
would go very far. 


AST issue we called attention to the 

rather powerful technical formation 
which has been in process since the middle 
of last August and which forces us to con- 
sider the purely technical position of the 
market as definitely weak. We held hopes, 
however, for only limited decline, largely 
on the basis of improving fundamentals 
and the fact that the technical picture, 
while not weak, could change into much 
more favorable channels most any time. 

In a general way the situation contin-es 
unchanged. The recovery of recent trad- 
ing has not yet suggested anything more 
than intermediate character and the broad 
outlook continues unfavorable, from a 
technical standpoint. On the other hand, 
we are still loathe to assume that this weak 
technical forecast will be allowed to ma- 
terialize to its full extent, for if it were 
then the averages could go back down con- 


HABACKER 


siderably further, even approaching their 
extreme July lows. 

Needless to say, we hope that will not 
happen and we may also say that it need 
not happen. The alternatives are many, 
but our favorite one would be a slow, 
irregular market for the next month or 
two, perhaps sinking slowly down to an 
extreme bottom around 47 on the Times 
average of fifty stocks, as charted above, 
53 for Dow-Jones, and 47 for Standard 
ninety, by early December. 


T the risk of mental confusion, we 

may also say that even such declines 
would not need to materialize, in case the 
technical position undergoes the rapid 
switch from weak to strong which we have 
suggested is still possible. We _ hardly 
think that will happen at an early date, 
but it-would be easy to detect for it would 
be signalled if the averages should be able 
to penetrate the technical price resistance 
formed around the close of September. 
That resistance area continues, therefore, 
as the significant level in our future calcu- 
lations. 


O summarize from a practical stand- 

point, we continue to feel that the long 
swing investor has more to gain than to 
lose by ignoring intermediate weakness, 
especially if total commitments were 
weeded out moderately on our previous 
advice near the September tops. 

For the short-swing speculator we con- 
tinue to suggest a side-line policy until 
better technical indications appear. For 
short trading commitments, made on our 
advice in the October Ist issue, we would 
continue such positions with  stop-loss 
orders held at the lowered levels of late 
September, as noted last issue. 


OCTOBER 21, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regutar article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


HE FAVORITE GROUPS from 
the standpoint of long swing in- 
vestment holding continue’ to 
include such classifications as the rail- 
roads, motors, electrical equipment, tire 
and rubber, steel and commodity groups. 
We continue also to suggest a moder- 
ate assortment of the department store 
stocks and the mail order issues over 
the remainder of this current year, with 
the idea of taking advantage of the 
usual seasonal gains noted in the busi- 
ness of such companies from now on 
through the holiday season. 


ieee BETS. As _ previously 
noted, the public utility classifica- 
tion has perhaps the greatest interest in 
the coming presidential election—or at 
least enough of the public hold this to 
be the case to make it so, from a short 
swing standpoint. Whatever the merits 
of the two chief candidates, it appears 
that the market for public utility stocks 
might suffer reaction on early news of 
a Democratic victory. 

If such a sequence materializes, how- 
ever, we should be inclined to pick up 
the better class utility issues, especially 
of the operating companies, for short 
swing speculation, on the theory that a 
Roosevelt administration would not 
harm the utilities as much as the public 


might suppose on the spur of the - 


moment. 

As a matter of fact, such psychology 
might be applied to the entire market in 
case of a Democratic victory. In other 
words, we would be more inclined, under 
such circumstances, to buy stocks on 
sudden weakness, than on_ strength 
which might follow a Republican vic- 
tory. This feeling is entirely for short- 
turn trading, however, and does not 
apply to long-pull investment. 


AILROAD STOCKS. In several 

recent issues we have suggested a 
diversified purchase of railroad securi- 
ties, on a scale down, on the theory that 
such issues have been deflated below a 
reasonable figure and that long-term 
profits would appear quite probable at 
such future time as traffic comes back 
nearer normal, with the return of busi- 
ness prosperity. 

From such a purely long-pull stand- 
point, we are still favorable toward the 
general run of railway common stocks, 
but it must also be admitted that for the 
nearer term it might be the better part 
of valor to accept profits in at least a 
portion of railway stock holdings and do 
some partial switching into railway 
bonds. 

Railroad traffic has responded rather 
encouragingly to the usual seasonal 
upturn during recent weeks, and rail 
earnings for the month of October 
should be close to the highest in well 
over a year. With that month, however, 

(Continued on page 59) 





Judgment 


Stocks may be eliminated from the portfolio of NORTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956, at any time for sound, long-term in- 
vestment reasons. A Research Department is continually engaged in 
investigations of industries and companies so that experienced judg- 
ment may guard the interest of trust shareholders. 
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DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 
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They enable the larger in- 
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56 
Thous. 
Par Shares 
No 841 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No Laie 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 1,061 
No 768 
No 10,155 
25 1,672 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 18,658 
25 3,077 
100 400 
50 8,677 
25 2,000 
No 589 
100 2,422 
100 825 
25 2,697 
No 203 
No 843 
100 2,563 
5 2,258 
20 439 
No 2,098 
No 3,200 
25 4,395 
No 770 
No 740 
No 4,867 
No 971 
No 512 
100 191 
No 1,123 
No i 800 
2S rg 655 
No 4.404 
No 1,000 
No 341 
No 11,610 
No 1,000 
No 33,673 
No 11,477 
No 14,218 
No 1,733 
No 4,743 
25 2,530 
100 450 
10 1,000 
1 6,521 
No 504 
100 516 
50 1,689 
No 1,050 
No 3,502 
20 ~=:10,938 
No 2,256 
No 894 
No 3,316 
100 ES 
No 391 
No 28,846 
No 5,276 
10 43,500 
No 324 
No 2,000 
No 1,799 
No 1,167 
No 1,437 
No 1,738 
100 2,490 
No 198 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. 


Book 
Value 


164 
116 


Earns 
1931 
$4.54 
Nil 
6.74 
0.96 
5.51 
Nile 
Nilk 
Nil 
Nil 
0.03 
Nil 
Nil 
317 
9.05 
9.07 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil® 
2.02» 
6.97 
2.44 
0.19 
17.64? 


Nil 


0.56 . 


Nil 


Nil 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(zx) Year ended June 30. 


Earns, 


m=months 


$1.48, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 6 ‘m 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 6 m 


5.92,9 m 


eeeeee 


ee eee 


Nil, 6 m 
2.04, 9 m 
Nil, 6 m 


Nil, 6 m 
Nilé 
Nil, 6 m 
Nil, 8 m 
75, 6m 
9.6m 
1,6 m 


Nilf 
0.34, 9 m 
1.50, 6 m 
0.24, 6 m 
0.46, 6 m 
1.25, 6 m 


Nil, 6 m 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(ij) Year ended August 31. (k) Y 


(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Asx MedtctiOn <i 0230.64 $3 
Allegnatiy Corps: . o.sccsi = 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
AHS ACROHMEES: 6o.k 5.505.500 é 
Psmeviean, COR. soak cdecae 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Aieer, Pe OF Ler. <i. cees 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
Amer, WODIER 00s ccs acse 
Anaconda Copper............ 
Armour ot 1. “As. .5.. 
Assoc. Dry Goods... ...65.. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line....:... ae 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4y 


Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
MMI oP eta aku: brass ence ES s 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel ........... ay 
Borden Company .......... 2 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas: .occscex 


surroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 
California Packing......... ae 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1.20 
OS Say DD Ge aR eee “ 
EEO 1S PAGO O ee pcs so. 0% oe 
Chesapeake Corp........... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
BS eS a 1 
SOE Oa 8a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 


Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 
Commercial Credit......... - 
Commonwealth & Southern : 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Consolidated Oil........... 


Continental Can ........... Z 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... a, 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
CEUCIDIC TSEGEE os. cis. 5:5.600:0% J 
Cuban American Sugar.... 


Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical ......... 


Delaware & Hudson....... 6 
Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 
Diamond Match ........... 1 
|S: ST re 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 
Eastman Kodak... <6 6.0. 3 
Elec. Auto-Lite. .........5.- 1.20 
Electric Power & Light.... .. 
Of A ae | ar ee 
General Asphalt........... oe 
General Electric............ 0.40 
General Foods....... <<... 2 
General Motors............ 1 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
Ree ER hee cick ame itni 


keeceion, BP... cccvewk an 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd........ 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Year ended September 30. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 

57- 
355- 
200- 
158- 
116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 


55- 


113: 
280- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 
255- 
126- 


503- § 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 
282- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 


26- 
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’20-’31* 
’29-31 


; 24-’31 
; ’20-’31* 
; 27-31 


25-31 
"25-’31 
"22-31 
23-31 
29-31 
’29-31 
*22-"31* 


34; ’22-’31 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


; 2231 
; °24-31* 
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: '24-731* 
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; 25-31 
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; ’22-31 
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22731 
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22-31 
20-31 
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; ’26-'31* 
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28-31 
‘20-31 


: '27-’31 


25-31 
‘27-"31 
25-31 


(u) Plus 5% 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


= 30% 
3¥%- 0% 
8814- 42yY, 
153%- 4 
737%%- 29% 
17 - 3% 
iS + @ 
12 - 2% 
15%- 3% 
12%- 3% 
18Y%- 3 
27%- 5% 
39%- 13 
13734- 70% 
8934- 44 
10 - 15% 
193%- 3 
2%4- 0% 
—_ 
94 - 17% 
44 - 934 
21%- 8% 
15134- 2834 
in = 2 
21%- 3% 
7 - 3% 
45 - 29% 
1834- 41 
295%- 7% 
431%- 20 
50%- 11% 
8914- 46 
13%- 6% 
19 - 4% 
15 - 6 
6534- 1634 
15%4- 3% 
20%4- 4% 
31Y%- 9% 
21%4- 5 
120 - 14% 
ol 2% 
4%, 
iI - 3% 
5i%- 1% 
6834- 31% 
9 - 4 
41 - 17% 
934- 35% 
5534- 2434 
23%- 6 
3%- 0% 
3%4- 0% 
9%- 1 
9214- 32 
45%- 8% 
19%- 12 
ow «Ze 
5934- 22 
87%- 35% 
32%- 8Y% 
16 - 2% 
1134- 2 
15%- 434 
26%- 8% 
40%4- 195% 
2454- 754 
285%- 6% 
2414- 103% 
2054- 8% 
1234-214 
29%4- 51 
454- 1 
25 - 5% 
21%- 2Y 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Standard Gas and Electrie 
Company 


‘te HisToRY of Standard Gas and Electric Company 
has been one of continuous, conservative growth and development. 


Not until 1923, thirteen years after incorporation in 1910, was a 
dividend paid on the common stock of the Company. During that first 
thirteen-year period, cash resources were conserved to permit develop- 
ment along sound, conservative lines. 


Today, the subsidiary and affiliated public utility companies of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company serve 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states 
—a population of 6,000,000. Customers number 1,603,403 —electric 
generating capacity aggregates 1,587,682 kilowatts. 

The usefulness of the service to the public is constantly increasing. 
Last year, the average annual use of electric service per residential cus- 
tomer increased from 605 to 648 kilowatt-hours. 


THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY SYSTEM INCLUDES: 


The California Oregon Power Company 

Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) - Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company + Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) - Mountain States Power Company 

Northern States Power Company ~- Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 

Philadelphia Company .- Pittsburgh Railways Company 
San Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric Company 
Southern Colorado Power Company + Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 








Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 


(Wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Gas and Electric Company) 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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58 FORBES for N 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield i 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % | 
No 707. —s Nill $8.73 $2.88, 6 m Hershey Chocolate......... $6 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - 43% 56 10.7 
100 400 $112 3.44 1.00, 8 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’31 3034- 8 20 17.5 
No. 1,546 28 Nil Nil, 6 m Hudson Motor............ re 140- 7; 22-31 113%4- 2% 6 : 
100 350 . 112 || ee Te Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 4; 722-31 145%- 2% is rae 
No 661 40 11.49 5.04,6 m_ Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’31 117 - 52% 92 11.6 
No 4,409 59 ae 060 i aes Ce 1.20 395- 22: ’20-’31* 341%- 103% 23 5.9 
No 14,584 10 0.22 Nil, 6 m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... da~ 42> 28-31 12%- 3% 8 i 
No 6,400 45 1.20 Me Ge Dnt, Pel Be Tel oak cicsacen 201- 7; ’23-’31 1534- 2% 9 
No 1,182 10 1.54« 0.05, 9 m Kelvinator Cofp..........<... 91- 5; 726-31 103%%- 234 4 as 
No 9,340 29 OA ea aera Kennecott Copper ......... te 156- 10; ’20-’31 19%- 4% 11 oe 
15 5,518 15 Loe = ica ee a. ee 1 92- 15; ’26-’31 19 - 6% 12 8.5 
No 1,813 28 1.46 0.74,6m Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 12; ’24-’31* 18%- 10 16 6.2 
25 2,377 36 Te Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 40; ’24-’31 671%4- 34% 62 7.9 
No 1,418 38 7.433 HOF. 9D th. AGEW SWB oaik cid aadiees da: 3 96- 14; ’23-’31 3734- 13% 27 rig Ie 
25 548 42 3.14 1.21,6 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 30; ’24-31* 3634- 16% 26 aA 
No 1,909 Zs 7; ee Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 47- 10; ’24-’31 183%- 9 14 iad 
No 300 55 6.51 2.23,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 38; ’28-’31 62%4- 28 45 8.4 
No 788 63 Nil NL Gm. “MGC POWER 6c siiid ss veceas 1 242- 12; ’20-’31 2834- 10 21 48 
No 1,438 44 4.81» 3.63> ee FER a6. uvs,5scss. ais ares 2u 382- 50; ’25-’31* 60%4- 17 43 9.4 
No 1,858 39 Nil Nil, 6 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 62- 5: ’20-’31 8%- 33% 6 oes 
100 828 93 Nil Nil, 8m Missouri Pacific........... 101- 6; ’22-31 11 - 1% 6 
No 4,514 23 Nil Nil, 9 m Montgomery Ward......... 400- 6; ’26-’31* 16%- 3% iZ 
No 2,700 20 1.78? 027,9m Nash Motors. ..i..s.0008 1 119- 15; ’26-’31 1934- 8 15 6.8 
10 6,286 17 2.86 1.76,9m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 36; ’23-’31* 467%- 20% 39 7.6 
No 1,190 20 0.69 Nil, 6m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 149- 7; ’26-31 1834- 6% 13 7 
No 6,255 15 3.47 1.05,6m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2 134- 20; ’24-’31 313%%- 143% 19 10.3 
100 310 212 Le a eo 1 er 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 45 74 6.7 
No 5,448 19 1.67 1.568 Nat.*Power & Light....... 1 72- 10; ’26-’31 20%- 6% 15 6.2 
100 4,993 153 0.49 Nil, 8m New York Central........ : 257- 25; ’26-’31 36%- 834 23 56 
100 1571 i21 3.05 Nil, 8m _ N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 14; ’24-’31 31%- 6 16 fs 
100 1,406 243 14.39 3.50,6 m Norfolk & Western........ 290-105; ’25-’31 135 57 97 8.2 
No 6,825 g2Z 3.29 2.738 North American........... 10r 187- 26; ’26-’31 4314- 1334 28 10.0 
25 6,236 28 2.79 1.09,6 m_ Pacific Gas & Electric..... Zz 137- 29; ’23-’31* 37 - 16% 28 | 
No — 15,000 4 Nil Nd, 6m Packard BGs... xcscica-s 163- 4; ’22-’31* 5%4- 1% 3 oe 
No 3,161 40 2.01 Nil, 3 m Paramount Publix......... 154- 5; ’20-31 114%- 1% 4 ae 
50 =13,163 89 1.51 0:35,8 m Pennsyivania kK. R:......... 110- 16; ’22-’31 23%- 6% 15 we 
100 450 129 Nil Nil,6 m Pere Marquette........... r 260- 4; ’26-’31 18 - 1% 7 as 
No 5,503 30 3.85 1.85,6 m Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 138- 32; ’27-’31 60 - 28 48 6.5 
No 3,820 81 0.61 Nil, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 200- 15; ’21-31 28 - 10% ZA 14.3 
No 13,131 Nil Nil Nil, 6m Radio Corporation......... 425- 6; ’24-’31* 13%4- 2Y% 7 mae 
No 1,338 7 0.114 Nil, 3 m Remington-Rand, Inc...... vs 58- 2; ’27-731 7%4- 1 5 ho 
10 9,000 16 Oe *aiehon Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; ’29-’31 40%4- 26% 31 9.7 
No 4,921 38 2.47 Nil,.7m Sears Roebuck ..........5.- a 198- 39; ’27-’31 373%- IR 19 ios if 
25 31,745 28 i hem Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.80 48- 8; ’24-’31 12%- 5% 10 8.0 
25 3,256 24 253 2.529 Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 92- 28; ’27-’31 3234- 1534 27 7.4 P 
100 3,724 176 1.92 Nil, 8m Southern Pacific........... 158- 26; ’22-’31 375%- 6% 19 ee ° 
100 1,298 179 Nil Nil, 8 m Southern Railway.......... 165- 6: ’22-’31 18%4- 2% 9 a r 
No 12,664 4 1.08 ©61,6m Standard Brands.........:..3. 1.20 89- 10; ’26-’31 17%- 8% 15 7.4 V 
No 2,162 67 3.88 2.388 Standard Gas & Electric... 2 244- 25; ’25-’31 344%4- 7% 18 112 € 
No — 13,103 44 ja 0.53, 6 m Standard Oil of California.. 2 82- 23; ’26-'31 31%- 15% 25 8.0 ( 
25 25,735 51 O56 “Ssevaus Standard Oil of New Jersey. 2a 85- 26; ’22-’31 373R- 19% 31 6.5 C 
10 1,275 16 Nil Nil, 6m  Stewart-Warner .......... 2 126- 5; ’20-’31 8%4- 1% 5 hs f 
No 1,905 38 0.21 Nil, 6 m Studebaker Corp........... 98- 9; ’24-’31 1334- 2% 6 
25 9,850 40 |) re cre ‘Texas Corporation. .........5 1 75- 10; ’26-’31 18%- 9% 14 7.2 
No 2,540 13 3.52 1.79, 9 m* Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 20; ’26-’31 2634- 12 21 9.5 
No 2,412 18 1.06 0.17,6 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 154- 16; ’22-’31* 23 - 1% 16 6.7 : 
No 23,659 6 Lh) fee ee TPARSAINETICR ioc se waccs cine 6/- 2: °29-31 7%- 2% 5 e i 
i 
No 675 31 1.79 Nil, 9 m Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 0.50 182- 13; °2331* 2434- 7% 16 3.1 1 
25 4,386 38 0.70 0.63, 9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 11; ’24-31 153%%- 8 12 8.5 | 
No Zaeo Zis 9.93 206, 67a Umon. Paeiiie .....ceaciecs 6 298- 70; ’24-'31 9414- 27% 64 9.4 
No 2,082 14 1.04 0.28, 6 m United Aircraft & Transport : 162- 10; ’29-31 3434- 6% 24 as 
No 14,520 31 0.76 0.33, 9 m United Corporation........ 0.40 76- 70; °29-'31 14 - 3% 10 4.0 
No 2,925 68 232 O:Si. Bim. United Friis... sss.00820005 2 159- 17; ’26-’31 3234- 10% 20 10.0 
No 23,254 13 1.46 1.418 United Gas ae. 1.20 60- 15; ’29-’31 22 =..9% 19 6.5 
No 374 81 Nil 0.09,6 m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol. . 244- 20: ’22-31 36%4- 13% 24 - 
No 397 16 Nil 1g) ae ee © Re ee es, Sl- 2: °27-31 74%- 1% 5 eee 
20 600 43 0.49 Nil, 6m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 300- 10; ’22-’31* 18%- 7% 14 14.3 
No 854 56 0.52 Nil, 9 m_ U. S. Realty & Improve.... , 120- 5; ’25-31 11344- 2 ‘ bess 
No 1,464 16 Nil Bi O'm: UW. SB. PRMD BER Sock ose ccacies 97- 4; ’22-’31 10%- 1% 6 
100 8,703 199 Nil i a oe le, 0 ee 262- 36; ’20-’31 5254- 21% oF 
100 1,045 192 5:71 0.02,6 m Western Union............ oie 272- 38; ’22~31 50 - 12% 29 ee 
No 3,126 18 1.01 0.19.6 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 68- 11; ’27-31 18%- 9% 14 ype 
50 2,586 81 Nil Nil, 9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... sis 293- 22; °22-'31 4314- 155% 29 oes 
10 9,750 7 Hee” eee Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 234- 35; ’26-’31 455%- 38 6.6 
*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended ago 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
2 So Ses i depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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se banies for E ectricily 
11.6 
buy many Servi 
T used to be called a “light bill.” Today, with all the 
gs z 1c SERVICE COMPANY electric conveniences and helps about the home, light- 
6.2 = ELECTR aaa ing is only one service of many 
4 u y . ° 
79 = To Mrs. cegrapeee this month— ” Where one formerly paid for a few lights and a few hours 
1 2 For Electric ejrigeration Coo olin Mg cotte® of illumination—now a few cents a day may buy anything 
7.7 = induding a io Ente rains ent pouse- from cooking to cleaning, radio to refrigeration, washing, 
4 % Cleaning. t, and pen eget in the gc a day ironing, cooling, heating, time, temperature—or even sun- 
8.4 2 Lighting (Lignan 4 event aon light s helpful elements. Behind the mere enumeration of 
4.8 Wiis Entertainme? ntantrany intel 5 3 4c a dav kilowatt hours” there are many useful and varied services 
9.4 Z Radio avery evening Mevents) «= =" of increasing benefit and savings to the public 
= esting daytime | “going 8 7 aad : 
a cent act ouse wi with ease ile 1/3c a day If the monthly electric service bill of a typical customer 
= ce ~ cqashingand using an ordinary variety of household appliances were 
= washing (Doingthew eWtasks during the 4 /3¢ a day rendered like a bill for groceries and other items in the 
73 = —. res, al family budget, it would be similar to the bill reproduced 
it = jroning (Doing the Noun gduring the 3/4c a day on. the left, based upon the national average residential 
0.3 = on RS for breakfast; 4 /9¢ a day electric rate of *5.8 cents per kilowatt hour 
5.7 = Coffee (Making, © eng ht? late su ae 
5.2 = Co lunch, ¢ toast, 9 4/3¢ a day 
S roast (Making oities or‘iate bites * vac a 439 
= toast lo oe, RON 
e = ily “'sun bat aie 
3.2 = sunlight (Da rs . —o ‘ | h C mm l h 
10 = a frigeration @ joo boever wee 5c a day ¢€ O : O Nn W ec a t 
= only panes ily eal 
7 = ' Getting tire Feange) =< person 
A = Cooking meals on ele ect e vn O u t c r n 
= auQuMnAMUNtnt : 
= PTTL Ud : 
Eg Corporation 
- a * National Electric Light Association figures—1931 
ew 
3 
" Wall Street Pointers Ree sg igs ees a in- 
; clude that for ar ae ice 
(Continued from page 55) General Rare ct gy sgl Atsing We invite eet, tar tad from 
0 it appears that the peak will have been Standard Oil of New Jersey and Stan- individuals who desire to open 
4 passed for at least three or four months dard Oil of California on Tuesday, MARGIN ACCOUNTS 
in the future unless general business November Ist. On November 10th, i : 
: s ‘ ‘ : : : am either in 
oe recovers more rapidly than we think it Union Pacific will hold its dividend 100 Share Lots or Odd Lots 
4 will. Both car loadings and railway meeting, with the market discounting a 
2 earnings generally set their peaks in reduction in the present $6 rate OUR BOOKLET 
0 October, and freight traffic usually falls “Stock Exchange Service’ 
5 : 
. off rather sharply in the final two MERICAN TEL AND TEL divi- sent on request for F-1 
months of the year. dend meeting will come on Novem- 
; ber 16th, and is 
AILROAD BONDS are available at 


NF UILbdD 


_— Vir 


some attractive yields, even on the 
stronger issues, 


and these are the only 


perhaps the most 
important dividend action by a large 


issues we would recommend for readers 
inclined to switch a small portion of 
their railway common stocks into the 


better protected group of senior obli- 
gations. 


During the first seven months of 193 
Norfolk and Western 


Reading, Atchison, 


Union Pacific, 
3oston 


Pennsylvania and 
and Maine earned their full 
interest requirements on total funded 
debt, and they are thus entitled to a 


comparatively higher rating for semi- 
investment. 


OMING DIVIDEND DATES hold 
more importance in November than 
for some time past. 


On November 2nd, 
General Motors directors will meet for 


dividend action, with perhaps 


better 
chances for continuation of the present 


$1 per share per annum dividend rate 
than for another cut. 








per 


would counsel purchase of the stock in 
moderate amounts for addition to the 
diversified long swing portfolio in case 
there should be unfavorable dividend 


news to force a sudden decline in the 
stock. 


corporation since the preferred dividend 
meeting of United States Steel 

can ‘Tel. and Tel. has unquestionably 
lost a good deal of business during the 


Summer months, and earnings are likely 
to show material reduction 


Ameri- 


In the case of American Tel. and Tel. 
there are large issues of bonds to be 
taken care of ahead of the preferred 
stock, so that the situation is not quite 
the same as U. S. Steel. 

On the other hand, the public utility 
revenues naturally have held up much 
better than steel earnings, and it is a 
fair toss-up as to what the directors will 
decide. Current dividend rate for 
American Tel. and Tel. is $9 per share 
annum, and in this case also we 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 


Member ot N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 








R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 
New York Curb ( Asso.) 
20 Broad St. New York 

















Wall Street Stock Selector 
W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his 
“Truth of the Stock Tape’ up to date; 
explains the 1929 Bull Market and the 
cause of the panic which followed. People 
lose money in stocks because they guess 
and gamble on hope. The men who make 
money have definite rules for trading. 
You need a Wall Street education and 
this book gives you more real market 
knowledge than you can get from any 
other source. One reader writes: “It ts 
truly the most wonderful and enlightening 

book I have ever been privileged to 

study.” The book contains 41 charts 

proving the rules. Price $6 prepaid. 

Description free. Ask for F-15. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 








99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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We trade in all 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Our operations are strictly confined 
as brokers serving 


BANKS 
INSTITUTIONS 
CORPORATIONS 
DEALERS 
BROKERS 


Dependable Market Quotations 


Accumulated market data on all classes 
of “Over the Counter” securities enable 
us to render an efficient brokerage 
service. 


Herbert H. Blizzard & Co. 


123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tel.: PENnypacker 6161 Race 2511 


Private telephone connecting with 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N. Y..C. 
HAnover 2-4120 





are in sight. 














BARNSDALL 
CORPORATION 


B 


BONDS—-NONE 
PREFERRED STOCK—NONE 
COMMON STOCK—2,258,779 SHARES 
LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 
Symbol—BDL 


A complete integrated unit in the Oil 
Industry—-with oil and gas producing 
properties in the Eastern, Mid Continent 
and California fields—refineries in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and marketing outlets 
for its refined products in 16 Mid West 
States. 


OFFICES 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 


Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 


Petroleum Securities Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


BE-SQUARE PRODUCTS 


WORLD’S First REFINER 


In 1860, William Barnsdall, the father of 
T. N. Barnsdall, 
The founder of BARNSDALL, established 
the world’s first oil refinery. 














FORBES for 


An Appraisal of the Future 


(Contnued from page 24) 


| ens of other metals will soon receive 
| new impetus. 


Where management is alert, profits 
But copper’s outlook is 
clouded by tremendous stocks, new 
low-cost foreign producers. 


18. Silk and Rayon 

Given present conditions as to 
volume and price, rayon makers ex- 
pect to be making consistent profits 
within six months. Continued im- 
provement in quality should from 
then on open one new market after 
another. Revolutionary production 
changes may come some day; not 
now. 

Silk and rayon fabricators are not 
so fortunate. As in other textile 
fields, competition smacks of guerrilla 
warfare. Until business ethics im- 
prove, profits will be irregular. 


19. Woolens and Worsteds 

Anything but brilliant has been 
the recent past of the woolen and 
worsted industry. Lulled to sleep 
by the fat profits of yesterday, the 
industry lost many of its markets to 
others and became a fertile field for 
the growth of unsound conditions, 
notably obsolete equipment, excess 
productive capacity, archaic produc- 
tion methods, high costs, and “come- 
to-me” marketing policies. 

But the sleeper is stirring, and the 
industry to-day shows signs of a re- 
turn to life. Nevertheless, further 
large losses will be sustained before 
progress will be reflected in income 
statements except, perhaps, by lead- 
ers in quality and sound marketing 
practices. 


20. Knit Goods 

People continue to buy underwear, 
outerwear and hosiery, so sales of 
this industry have held up well. 
Though highly mechanized, it sup- 
ports many small companies, and they 
add to a competition that always has 
been keen. Price-cutting is a prob- 
lem, but most well managed com- 
panies are making profits and the 
soon-expected price increase will 
bring more into the black. 


21. Flour Milling 

Population increases, but per capita 
consumption decreases. Net result, 
a slow expansion, very little subject 
to booms and depressions. New 
specialties are finding a ready market 
among consumers 

Present tendency (especially of 
larger companies) is to junk ineffi- 
cient plants. If all obsolete plants 
were scrapped, there would be no 
overcapacity. . . . Governmental in- 
terference in wheat marketing has 
been unsettling, may now be over. 


Leaders in this industry have made 
consistent profits throughout the de- 
pression. 


22. Chemicals 

There will be no stopping this in- 
dustry. Research, as an integral part 
of it, continually develops new prod- 
ucts, reduces costs, broadens markets. 
Research in other industries also in- 
creases chemical consumption. 
Changes, however, are sudden, and 
existing processes are sometimes ob- 
soleted overnight. Diversity of 
products is a necessity. 

The major portion of this industry 
is believed to be at present operating 
at a profit. 


23. Men’s Clothing 

Even the automobile and the radio 
are competitors of this hard-ridden 
industry. Within the industry itself, 
irresponsible individualism is ram- 
pant. Quality policies have not been 
such as to promote permanent cus- 
tomers or permanent profits ; unioni- 
zation has both helped and hindered. 
Manufacturing methods are back- 
ward. Distribution needs revolution. 

For the major portion of this in- 
dustry, the near future (except as to 
quantity) is not bright. 


24. Cigars and Cigarettes 

An industry that now is develop- 
ing its last great untouched market— 
women—and that has assaulted suc- 
cessfully almost the last vestiges of 
a prejudice against smoking, the 
tobacco industry looks forward to a 
period of only moderate expansion. 

Cigarette production has _ been 
almost completely mechanized, me- 
chanization of cigar manufacture is 
well under way. 

In spite of a tremendous tax bur- 
den,: the tobacco industry, especially 
in cigarette lines, is profitable to-day. 
Advertising is its lifeblood. To an 
extent greater perhaps than in any 
other industry, the advertising poli- 
cies of individual companies mean 
business success or failure. 


25. Cement 

In spite of a rapid expansion of 
sales over the past ten years, capacity 
has far outstripped demand. 

Price-cutting, enormous losses, the 
diversion of gasoline and oil taxes, 
are serious problems. And lower 
demand has increased unit produc- 
tion costs. 

Definitely hopeful factors are: a 
possible increase in government con- 
struction; growing public preference 
for concrete roads and streets; re- 
vision of city building codes; prog- 
ress in substitution for other building 
materials. , 
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About Important People 
& 


fess C. TEAGLE, president, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and 
Edward K. Mills, president, Morristown 
Trust Company, N. J., have been nom- 
inated directors of the Federal Reserve 
3ank of New York. 

Mortimer N. Buckner, chairman, New 


York Trust Company, was re-elected | 


president of the New York Clearing 
House Association, and George W. 
Davison, president, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, was elected 
chairman of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee. 

Professor Albert Einstein has ac- 
cepted a life appointment as head of the 
School of Mathematics in the new In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. He has 
been appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matical and Theoretical Physics. The 
Institute will be opened next Autumn, 
at or near Princeton, N. J. 


OHN B. HYDE has been appointed 

vice-president of Southern Railway 
Company, in charge of the treasury, 
construction, purchases and real estate 
departments. 

George W. Bovenizer, member of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, was elected a 
director of Pennroad Corporation. 


Hiram S. Brown, former president of 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation, 
has been named chairman of General 
Pictures. 

John J. Porter has been elected presi- 
dent of the North American Cement 
Corporation. He had been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager since its or- 
ganization. 


Associated Gas: An Explanation 

The editorial in our October Ist issue 
was based entirely upon an Associated 
Press dispatch of September 15th covering 
the testimony of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s examiner in connection with 
transactions between various companies in 
the Associated System. Its concluding 
paragraph read: “The Utilities Manage- 
ment Corporation of New York had as 
its principal stockholder J. I. Mange, presi- 
dent of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company.” The writer of the editorial 
did not see next day an A. P. dispatch cor- 
recting the previous day’s erroneous im- 
pression. 

Robert Healy, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s counsel, then brought out the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission had 
ne interest in the Utility Management Cor- 
poration while it was- owned by J. I. 
Mange. It was formerly known as “Man- 
aging and Investing, Inc.,” and from its 
incorporation in 1924 until March, 1927, 
was owned by Mr. Mange and used by him 
solely for private affairs. Mr. Mange re- 
linquished control by returning the com- 
mon stock to the treasury of the company. 
Associated interests subsequently acquired 
the company, and all of the transactions 
recited in the Associated Press release took 
place after it became a part of the Asso- 
ciated System, so that in no manner did 
any of the “so-called profits” result in 
gain to anyone other than the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. 





going backward! 





SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 








THe modern turbine 
will not give way to the ancient waterwheel— 
modern industrial advancement will not revert 
to methods of an age gone by—because Amer- 
ica is going forward! 


Look ahead and you will see success in effi- 
cient industrial operation—modern machinery 
and equipment, plus timely purchases of raw 
materials. 


Money for modernization; money for purchas- 
ing raw materials and supplies, without in- 
creasing capital investment, may be had by 
selling your open accounts receivable and 
instalment lien paper to Commercial Credit 
Company. 


This Company offers you a supplementary 
banking service that allows you to look ahead 
with confidence—turning your paper into ready 
cash so that you may go forward! 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTERS - BALTIMORE 





WHEREVER YOU ARE © WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
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. . . RECENT HEAVY LOSSES | 
paid by us under our Depositors' | 
Forgery Bond indicate the im- 
perative need of this form of 
protection for EVERY business 
institution. 


Treasurer's Drafts (which forms 
do not come under the new 
Revenue Tax) now used in lieu 
of payroll and dividend checks 
by many concerns are covered 
under our Depositors Forgery 
Bond which is the only form of 
protection available on ‘‘padded 
payrolls", forgery of signature, 
endorsement and alterations. 


NATIONAL SURETY CO. 


115 Broadway, New York City 





Offices in principal cities 

















THE NEW HOME STUDY 
Executive 
Training 


More than ever before—business is demanding in its 
executives a thorough knowledge of production, sell- 
ing, Management, finance and the ability to plan 
sound policies, execute them wisely. In this time of 
new hazards and new opportunities, the experienced 
executive must add a new understanding and changed 
viewpoint—and the. future executive must develop 
his management ability to a high degree. 

You can now do this through LaSalle’s new home 
study, spare time management training. Prepare your- 
self for positions paying $3,000 to $20,000 a’year. The 
cost is low—payment easy. Send 
for our salary-increasing plan and 
the new free 48-page book —"*The 
Modern Executive and the New 
Profession of Management.” Send 
for it NOW. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


A Division of LaSalle 
Extension niversity 


Dept. 11364-A Chicago, IIL. 













COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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15 Years of Management | 


Progress 


(Continued from page 15) 


radios, and many electric appliances. 


6. The intensified interest of the 
farmer in co-operative agricultural 
marketing as a partial solution of his 
problems; the moderate increase in 
the number of co-operatives, the 
large increase in membership, the 
outstanding record of a few, the 
encouragement given by the Govern- 
ment to their formation. 

7. The acceleration of the tendency 
toward hand-to-mouth buying, with 
its profound effect on the wholesaler 
and on the inventory policies of man- 
ufacturers. 

8. The increase in the consumer’s 
demand for style and novelty, and 
the extension of those features to 
staple goods. 

9. The dramatic rise of marketing 
costs in many industries, a_ result 
partly of selling a greatly increased 
volume of goods, partly of wasteful 
practices. 

10. The recently intensified recog- 
nition of the importance of sound 
outlets. 


a the next fifteen vears we will 
see events equally stirring: 

1. The decline of those companies 
which do not post over their selling 
dollar the watchdogs of sales budget- 
ing, cost accounting for sales, select- 
ive selling, thorough knowledge of 
individual product and market prot- 
its. 

2. The attainment of a_ higher 
standard of living, with an increase 
in the consumer’s voluntary purchases 
of non-essential commodities: and a 
consequent increased need for inten- 
sive (and efficient) advertising and 
promotion. 
3. A decline in the rate of popula- 
tion growth, resulting in a higher 
average age, a_ re-alignment of 
demands for specific groups of mer- 
chandise, a more intense development 
of existing markets and a greater 
need of holding existing customers. 

4+. The extension of testing for 
efficiency in all branches of market- 
ing, including selling and advertising. 

5. A revision of those advertising 
practices which have undermined con- 
sumer confidence in advertising. 

6. Some decrease in marketing 
costs, but a decrease not nearly com- 
parable to that we have witnessed in 
production costs. 

7. The marketing of all 

commodities through 
co-operatives. 


sales 


major 
farm well-or- 
ganized 
wide adoption of sound 


methods of helping outlets to earn 


S. The 


their rightful prohts. 
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Let’s tatk turkey 


DECLARE a moratorium 
on bother and fuss, come 
have your Thanksgiving in 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, and 
Atlantic City. 

A brisk walk along the 
Boardwalk in the morning. 
Golf—or a ride on the beach. 
Then dinner ... and such a 
dinner! ...at your own family 
table! That’s a real Thanks- 
giving. Turkey ... and no 
trouble! 

Right in the hotel there are 





game rooms, a gymnasium, 
entertainments, and a chil- 


dren’s playroom. Winter rates. 
Write for literature. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 

















Companies Showing 


Rapid Trade Gain 


UR investment staff has uncovered 
two sound industrial companies with 


2 


interesting investment possibilities: 

1. Sales in September 22% 

over August. Dividend be- 

ing earned twice over. 

Early increases in dividend 
expected. 

2. Plants now at capacity. 


Turning away orders. Capa- 
city operation for remain- 
der of year now assured. 


URRENT Bulletin surveys | these 
companies, pointing out invest- 
ment possibilities in their securities. 


Send for Bulletin FM-6 FREE! 


(Please print name and address 


United Business Service 
2710 Newbury 
Street 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Complaint No. 1456 


Letter allegedly received by a Cleve- 
land firm: 

“I git da pump whitch I by from you, 
but why doan you send me no handle. 
Wats da use of da pump when she doan 
have no handle. I loose me my kustomer. 
Sur thing you doan treat me rite, I rote 
10 days gone and my kustomer he holler 
for water from da pump. You no he is 
hot summer and da win he no blow da 
pump. She got no handle so wat I gona 
to do wid it. If you doan send me da 
handle quick I send da thing back and I 
goan order some pump from Myress 
Companies. 

Good by 
Yours truely, 
ANTONIO DITTRA. 


“Since I rite I find da handle in da box, 
Skuse to me.” 

—$5 prize to W. M. Lowry, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Obeying Orders 

A railway director rebuked a _ticket- 
collector who allowed him to go through 
the gate without producing his pass. 

“No matter if you do know who I am,” 
he said, in reply to the collector’s excuse. 
“T am entitled to ride free only when I am 
travelling with that pass. You don’t know 
whether I have it or not.” 

The collector, nettled into action, de- 
manded to see the pass. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed the director. 

“Here—why—where—well, I declare! I 
must have left it at the office.” 

“Then you'll have to pay your fare,” 
responded the collector, grimly. — Ex- 
change. 


Partly True 


A well-known writer visited a jail to 
take notes for an article on prison life. 
On returning home he described what he 
had seen, and his description made a deep 
impression on the mind of his little daugh- 
ter. 

A week later the writer ard his little 
girl were in a train which stopped at a 
station near a gloomy building. 

“What place is that?” asked a passen- 
ger. 

“The county jail,” 
promptly. 

Whereupon Mary embarrassed her 
father and aroused the suspicion of the 
other passengers by asking in a loud, shrill 
voice, “Is that the jail you were in, 
father ?”—Clipped. 


another answered 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, “a 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, \of A published 
Semi-Monthly at ‘New York, N. , for Octo- 
ber 1, 1932. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Allan E. Aird, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership. 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc.. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—Chapin Hoskins, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 

Business Manager—Allan E. Aird, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. N. Y. 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
N.Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds. 
mortgages. or other securities are: 

B. C. Ferbes. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 

Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue. New York,’ N. Y., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent. or more of the stock are: 
B. C. Forbes ee we Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.: Stone. 90 Broad 
Street. New York. N. +f : AG Johnston, 165 
Broadway, New York, N. ¥. R. Dollar. San 
Francisco, Calif.; J. Snever, 24 Pine Street. 
New York, N. Y.: E. G. Grace, 25 Broadwav. 
New York, N. Y.: J. A. Farrell, 71 a 
way. New York, N. Y.: Estate of Mrs. H. C. 
Frick. P.O. Box 755, Pittsburch, Pa.: C. M. 
Schwab. 25 Broadway. New York. N. V.: C. B. 
Sabin, 140 Broadwav, New York. N. Y.: T. oY 
Dooling. 2 Wall Street. New York, N. Y. 
H. Fleishacker. San Francisco. Calif.: G 
Gordon Brownell. 60 Wall Street. New York. 
N. Y.: Walter C. Teacle. 26 Broadwav. New 
Vork, N. Y¥.; G. I. Cochran Corp., Los Angeles. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders. and 
securitv holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as thev an- 
pear upon the hooks of the company but also. in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the hooks of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and helief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear unon the 
hooks of the comnany as trustees. hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that anv other person, association. or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock. bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

ALLAN E. AIRD, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September. 1932. 

FRANK D. SCOTT. Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1934. 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 

October 6, 1932 

HE Board of Directors has declared this 

day the following quarterly dividends: 

Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 24, $1.50 per share 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 14, $1.25 per share 


Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 3, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 

No. 24, 25¢ per share payable 

in Convertible 5% Cumulative 

Preference Stock at par, i. e., 2/800 

of one share of Preference Stock 

on each share of Common Stock 
payable on November 15, 1932, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1932. 
Epwarp REYNOLDS, JR., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 























Stock and Commodity Service 


This is the age of the Specialist; Science and 
Mathematics must be applied to every problem in 
order to make a_ success. Investors and traders 
lose money in stocks and ec dities, bk they 
guess, use old statistics, or gamble on hope. We 
have devoted 30 years to Scientific Study and Re- 
search, and have discovered a Master Time Factor 
and Business Cycle which has stood the acid test 
during the past 5 years, and worked out remark- 
ably, accurately calling the major tops and bottoms 
when the old methods and statistics have failed. 
Every business man needs to the trend of 
stocks and commodities and business in order to 
make a success in his business or investments. 
Give our Service a trial and be convinced that we 
can help you make money. 
Literature mailed free. Ask for 130-C. 


W. D. GANN Scientific Service, Inc 











99 Wall Street New York, N. Y.+ 























THE PLANETARY THEORY OF 


MARKET THE_ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


IN EXISTENCE dealing with all the 
F RE factors, and giving all thergies ‘Ov- 
oe erning Market Predictions that ave 
y wees OW clad cent correst for the 
entire history o e Stock Exchang. 
James Mars Langh ely bound, 160 ae ii: 
lustrated with i" blates, gis Pook 
—_ to th all major and most minor ie frees dow: nm i over ents 
Re pre sent, gives causes and effects, wit N. EATON 
FOR 1933, 1434 and 1935. Man stocks y , 
= “ying personal fortunate se —— 
xtbook, that is readable, with rules easily worked wie the 
gumeee <4 trader. Sent prepaid for $5.00 or C.O.D. $5.25. Write for 
FRE. prospectoa with table of contents. 











Maghnal Pub. Co., Box 237 D.,Brentwood Hts.,Los Angeles 

















Forbes Brings Advertising Re- 
sults Because It Is the Decision 


Market of Business America 
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Distributors in the United States are lo- 
cated in every key city from coast to coast. 
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Products 


Copper, zinc, lead, gold, silver 
platinum, palladium,cadmium, 
selenium and tellurium in 
refinery shapes. 


Copper, Brass, Bronze, and 
Nickel Silver in every variety 
of sheets, wire, rods and tubes. 


Electrical wires and cables of 


every description. 


White Lead and Zinc Oxide, 
Phosphate Fertilizer, Arsenic, 
Wood Preservative, Copper 
Sulphate, Nickel Salts. 


AnaGow pA 


. ‘ 
from mine to consumer 
SS = 


To supply world-wide requirements for copper, zinc and lead, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company and subsidiaries mine, concentrate and smelt 
millions of tons of ores annually, refine them into pure metals, and 
manufacture these into the principal forms required by industry. 


‘Anaconda (opper 
Mining (ompany 




















